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- For Hospitalizing |,,..... 4 
- Veterans Improve 


Beds Available in Govern-| 
ment Institutions for 90 
Per Cent of Patients, Says 

Director Hines. | 


| 


Speaks at Opening | 


Of Tucson Hospital 


Bureau! 


| 
| 
i 


Head of Veterans’ 
States That $1,250,000 Has 
Been Spent for Relief of 


Former Service Men. 

The Federal Government now treats 90) 
per cent of its hospitalized ex-service | 
men in permanent government-owned | 
hospitals, the Director of the Veterans’ | 
Bureau, Frank T. Hines, stated, October | 


9 $13, in the course of an address on the oc- | 


casion of the opening of the new Vet-} 
erans’ Hospital at Tucson, Ariz. The | 
hospital at Tucson, Director Hines ex- 
plained, has capacity of 261 beds and cost 
approximately $1,420,000. 

Commenting on the development of the 
Government’s hospitalization system, the 
speaker stated that in 1923 only 50.43 
per cent of beds available for veterans in 
various hospitals were in Government 
structures. 

Arizona as Health Resort. 

The full text of :. synopsis of the ad- 
dress, made public by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, follows: 

The Director declared that the salubri- 
ous climate of Arizona was principally 
responsible for the selection of Tucson as 
a permanent hospital site, emphasizing 
the fact that the climate of the South- 
west and particularly Arizona, is pecu- 
liarly beneficial to patients suffering from 
pulmonary ailments. . 

“It is interesting to note,” said Direc- 
tor Hines, “that most of the demand for 
the facilities at Tucson comes from with- | 
out the State of Arizona. The faith of | 
the Eastern patient in the Western cli-; 
mate is strikingly illustrated by the fact! 
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| Federal Facilities |Metal Oxides Tested 


By New Apparatus: 


cecuracy Claimed for 
Perfected Calorimeter. 


The Bureau of Mines has developed | 
a new type of calorimeter for the study! 
metal oxides, the Department of 
Commerce stated October 13. The state-| 

: : | 
ment follows in full text: | 

A new type of calorimeter for the} 
study of metal oxides has been devel-}| 
oped at the Pacific Experiment Station | 
of the Bureau, Berkeley, Calif., and is 
now being operated at that station. De-| 
spite the great technical importance of 
data on heats of exidation of common | 
metals, little work on the subject has| 
been done in recent years. Classical | 
values used by metallurgists or chemists | 
often date back more than 50 years. 
Modern requirements, especially for! 
critical thermodynamic studies of smelt- 
ing processes, necessitate more accurate 
determinations. 

The bomb type of calorimeter, inj 
which metal is burned with oxygen un- 
der pressure, although of great practi- 
cal use for fuels, is unsuitable for metals | 
when high accuracy is desired, and in-| 
direct methods are preferable. The! 
chief of these is calculation from meas- 
ured heat of solution of metal and oxide 
in the same concentration of acid. Ordi- 
narily oxides are rapidly and metals 
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Denied in Rates on 
Imported Fertilizers; 





mission Rejects Change 
In Tariff Suggested 
By Railroads. 


A readjustment proposed by the rail- 
roads in the rates on imported fertilizers | 
from South Atlantic and Gulf ports to| 
destinations in southern territory has 


' 
| 
| 


| cent over the same months in 1927. 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1928 


Foreign Travel 
Americans 


Sets New Record 


Expenditures for 1928 Sea- 
son Estimated by Depart- 
ment of Commerce to 


Be $900,000,000. 


In Passports Issued 
Increase In Tourist Expenses Is 
Declared to Be Largest 
For Any Year Since 
World War. 


American tourist expenditures on for- 
cign travel in 1928 will be 
$900,000,000, a 
and a record increase of 


close 


more than 


$100,000,000 over the preceding year, | 


according to estimates made public Oc- 
tober 13 by the Assistant Chief of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Dr. Ray Hail. 
Dr. Hall compiles the American 


Department. 


Passports issued during the first nine | 


months of 1928 numbered 163,319 as 
compared with 128,384 during the corre- 
sponding 1927 period, stated Dr. Hall. 
“United States citizens departed” dur- 
ing the first eight months, however, 
totaled 318,419, an increase of 11.7 per 


statement follows in full text: 

A record-breaking total, and a record- 
breaking increase, of American tourist 
expenditures during 1928 now seem as- 
sured. The summer peak in L 
trafic being now well past, sufficient 
statistics are at hand for a preliminary 
estimate. 
tainly be more than $100,000,000, and 


the total for the calendar year should} 


be very close to $900,000,000. 


Gain In Passports. 
Passports issued by the Department 


that the majority of the patients hos-| been rejected by the Interstate Com-|of State during the first nine months 


pitalized at Tucson are admitted from} 
States east of the Mississippi River. At} 
times Tucson has had patients with re-| 
ported home addresses in no less than 40} 
different States.” 
Capacity of 261 Beds. i 

“The post-war emergency has long} 
ceased to exist,” concinued the Director, ! 
“but the temporary hospital at Tucson} 
has fully demonstrated the need for a 
permanent institution at that aeteeat 
The new hospital which is being dedi-| 
cated today has a patient capacity of 261) 
beds and cost approximately $1,420,000 | 
to construct. The hespital reservation 
contains 114% acres and was donated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Tucson. _ | 
“The architecture of the new hospital, | 
which is of the Spanish Mission style, 1s | 
in keeping with the traditions of the 
State of Arizona. This style is sturdy, | 
practical and beautiful, as it calls for} 
wide cool porches with overhanging tile} 
roofs, secluded and shaded gardens, high | 
ceilings and roomy recreation areas away | 
from the heat of the sun. i 
“Of the tuberculosis hospitals oper- | 
ated by this Bureau, none has been more | 
affected by seasonai fluctuations in the} 
atient load than Tucson. In the sum-| 
mer months the patient load at that hos- 
pital has always decreased materially, 
due, it is understood, to the intense heat. 

Interior Construction. 

“Accordingly, in the design of the new | 
buildings, every effort has been made to! 
protect those who will be treated at that | 
hospital. Especially high ceilings have, 
been provided and, wherever possible, | 
porches extended the full length of the} 
buildings have been erected, so that the| 
direct rays of the .~1n may be excluded. | 
“Where it has not been possible to} 


merce Commission. The revision con- 
templated by the ¢arriers would involve | 
both increases and reductions from the 


| rates in effect at present and would be| statistics are 


published to include terminal charges 
and line haul rates in one factor. 
The Commission’s decision holding that 


fied was made public October 13 in In- 
vestigation & Suspension Docket No. 
3041. Commissioner Lewis dissented 
from the report of the majority. 
contended that the record is sufficient to 


| veveal “an unjustifiably low level of im- several other nearby countries. 


port rates now prevailing from the 
southern ports, to say nothing of what 
may be called a chaotic cotidition in the 
ate structure.” 

The Commission’s report, with the dis- 
senting opinion of Commissioner Lewis, 
follows in full text: 

By schedules filed to*become effective 


on January 1, January 10 and February | 


13, 1928, respondents proposed to revise 


their rates on, and certain rules and} 
regulations relating to, imported fertil- | 


izers and fertilizer materials’ from the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports to desti- 
nations in southern territory. Upon 
protest of various interests, the effective 
dates of the proposed schedules were 
suspended until August 1, 1928, and later 
dates; and subsequently the 


spondents to December 31, 1928. Rates 
and terminal charges will be stated in 
amounts per net ton. 

For -1any years there have been im- 
port rates on fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials in the South, with port equali- 


He} 


effective | 
dates were voluntarily postpqped by re- | 


guard against the heat in this manner,| zation to a greater or less extent. Dur- 
materials of great heat resisting quali-|ing Federal control, following an at- 
ties have been used. In addition, there’ tempt to cancel all import rates, an ad- 
has been installed in the new hospital the | justment was made effective December 
most modern equipment available for the | 3], 1919, under which, to certain desti- 
treatment of the tuberculosis type of | nations, the domestic rate was observed 


case.” i fr the nearest or key port and the 
On June 30, 1928, the 50 hospitals [eo ee ee . 


being operated by the Bureau show a! 
total bed capacity of 22,112 beds, an in-| 





— ' 
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Porous Minerals 


Are Widely Used | 


Diatomite Is in Demand Be- 
cause of Chemical Inertness. 


mT ld’s 1 ; i t highly! A finance corporation has been formed 
ne world’s largest and mos nghiv 


in Canada to reduce costs of colonization, 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


developed deposits of diatomite, a por-! 
ous mineral, are located in California, 


supervision, and management in the set- 


the minerals division, Department of tlement of the Prairie Provinces, the De- | 
Commerce, stated October 13. The state-| 


of the present calendar year number 
163,319 compared with 128,384 issued 
during the corresponding period of 1927, 
| oh increase of 21.4 per cent. These 
less useful for present 
| purposes, however, than those of Amer- 
licans actually going abroad, as compiled 
| by the Department of Labor, for various 
reasons. Several citizens may travel 


| the proposed rates have not been justi-| on one passport; a passport may be used 


‘for several trips during the two years 
|for which it is valid; the foreign trip 
|is sometimes abandoned after the pass- 
port is issued; and no passport is neces- 
‘sary for Cuba, Bahamas, Bermuda and 

“United States citizens departed” dur- 
ing the first eight months of the present 


'ealendar year numbered 318,419, ac-) 


cording to the Department of Labor. 
The number departing during the corre- 
sponding period of 1927 was 284,999, 
an increase of 11.7 per cent. 
Expenditures Estimated. , 
The total expenditure by American 
ltourists in 1927 was estimated by the 


000,000. That figure was based on a 


can automobiles crossing the Canadian 
frontier. Those compilations closely 
checked with estimates for some 35 indi- 
vidual countries, made mostly by Ameri- 
ean commercial attaches and consular 
officers. Advanced statistical methods 
would indicate that the “range of error” 
in the estimate was less than $50,000,000. 


‘after deducting the $21,788,000 of mer- 
chandise declared by returning American 
tourists and entered in the customs sta- 
ltisties as “visible” imports. The only 
admissible deduction from the figure was 
about $53,000,000 paid by Americans to 
American passenger vessels. 

For 1927 the overseas 
000,000, including the expenditures of 
funds earned in this country (1) by our 
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Cor poration Formed to Finance Settlers 
In Three Prairie Provinces of Canada 


Lands Are Provided With No Down Payment and Funds 
Advanced for Purchase of Equipment. 


;quently did not have sufficient capital or 
{equipment to farm a full section to the 
jbest advantage, for example where they 
“had been doing well on a half section. 


to 
record-breaking total 


bal-| 
ance of international payments for the} 


The | 


tourist | 


The increase will almost cer-: 


; Deer eer. 
finance and investment division at $770,- ; 


questionnaire to 2,500 American tourists | 
overseas and upon the numbes of Ameri-| 


Bids for Two Ships 
Will Be Considered 


} a 


Offers Received for Former 
German Vessels. 


| 
| The United States Shipping Board 
! shortly will take under consideration bids 
for the purchase of the former German 
ocean liners “Mount Vernon” and “Monti- 
cello,” opened in New York on Tuesday 
{October 9, the Vice Chairman of the 
Board, E. C. Plummer, stated orally 
October 13. The proposals, he declared, 
have not yet been submitted to the Board 
| by the United States Lines offices in New 
| York, but the highest offers are approxi- 
| mately $6,400,000 for each of the vessels, 
Congress, Mr. Plummer explained, at 
its last session authorized the expendi- 
ture of $12,000,000 for the recondition- 
ing of the vessels if this course was de- 
cided upon by the Board, provided the 
, vessels could not be sold to private in- 
terests for a reasonable amount. The 
ships are a part of the United States 
Lines but have been in inoperative con- 
dition. 


Plummer said, the Board will analyze 
them and consider the feasibility of the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


‘Employers Advised 
To Assist Displaced 


To Create Problem in 
Transfer of Men to 
New Positions. 


ers, but merely alter the character and 
direction of that opportunity, in the opin- 
ion of the Director of the Bureau of For- 





partment of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. 


Upon receipt of the formal bids, Mr.| 


| Injunctive Power | Cattle and 





Entered us Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





| 


Bill to Restrict 


Of Courts Urged 


Proposed Legislation Would 
Limit Authority of Tri- 
bunals in Employ- 
ment Disputes. 


Measure Favored 
By Labor Unions 


Members of Bar Association | 
Say Act Would Interfere | 
With Governmental 
Functions. 


. ° ' 
Hearings on proposed legislation de- 


signed to limit the injunctive power of 


| Federal courts in labor disputes will be 


continued by the House Committee on} 
the Judiciary at the beginning of the De-| 
cember session, it was stated orally at 
the Committee offices October 15. | 


Representatives of labor orale 


| endorsed such legislation, and represent- 
|} atives of the American Bar Associtation 


Modern Machinery Declared 


“Factory efficiency” and the “machine” | 
do not decrease the opportunity for work- | 


eign and Domestic Commerce of the De-| 


The leading direction for this opportun- | 


jity lies in the servicing industries that! 
; have arisen in consequence of high liv-| 


ing standards growing out of higher 
“factory efficiency” wages, Dr. 
stated October 13. 

The necess‘ix* for a more concretely: 
helpful attitude toward the factory 
workers who has been displaced by a 
new technical device 
ployers by Dr. Klein, in view of the dif- 
ficulties in realigning 
have been “grooved” into an alien field. 


' 


‘full text: 


ciency, which has been the wonder of 
| the world and the pet theme of so many 
| orators, make for a good standard of 
living? Or does it, on the other hand, 
actually endanger any kind of living 
| for the worker in many cases? 

i Machines Displace Workers. 


Klein | 


, identical and Mr. Schafer asked the com-! 


n ; mittee to report favorably the LaGuardia | 
is wged on em-| 


energies which} 


| 
| 


We see on every hand conclusive evi-| there is no remedy at law; for the pur- 
dence of the onward march of the ma-| Pose of determining such jurisdiction, 


| Mr. S r 
| The statement by Dr. Klein follows in’ : _—_ 


’ ; | jurisdiction 
| Does our much-vaunted industrial effi- | 


and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers expressed opposition at hear- 
ings held by the Committee at the last 
session of Congress. 

Opposed in Letter. 

Henry W. Taft, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s committee on ju-' 
risprudence and law reform, in a letter 
dated May 2, in the record of the Com- 
mittee’s hearings, opposed what is known | 
as the Shipstead bill (S. 1482) as hay- 
ing a widespread importance beyond the 
question of its effect on labor disputes. 
Reeves T. Strickland, of the same com- 
mittee, also advised the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary orally that the as- 
sociation is opposed to House Bill 7759 
by Rep. LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York! 
City, which, he said, is identical with! 
the Shipstead bill. Each, he pointed out, | 
would limit the scope of injunctions in| 
labor disputes. 

House bill 7759 by Mr. LaGuardia and 
House bill 8237 by Representative | 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., were 


bill to the House. Mr. LaGuardia is one 
of the majority members of the judici- 
ary committee. His bill, like that of| 
proposed to amend the 
judicial code and to define and limit the | 
of the courts sitting in! 
equity. Both, in identical language, ; 
would amend chapter 2 of the code which 
was approved March 3, 1911, by adding 
the following: 
Amendment to Code. 

“Section 28. Equity courts shall have! 

jurisdiction to protect property when) 





; chine and of its displacement of artisans} nothing shall be held to be property un- | 


;in almost every craft. 


Searcely an in-| less it is tangible and transferable, and 


dustry has escaped the consuming thirst | all laws and parts of laws inconsistent | 
! 


for volume and yet more volume of pro-! herewith are hereby repealed.” 


duction. The output per worker in our 
manufacturing industries has 
doubled in the last generation. 


what happens to that other man? 
any consolation to him that his place 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


‘Canada to Establish 


Henry W. Taft, in his letter in the 


nearly | transcript of the committee, stated that | 


the bar association had adopted a reso- | 


If one man now does the work of two, | lution regarding the Shipstead bill which | the se 
Is it, he said is for limitation of the scope of | 


injunctions in labor disputes. He said | 
the committee of the associaion earnestly | 
objects to any effort to correct supposed | 
abuses in the manner attempted in the} 
Shipstead bill by giving “an artificial 
definition to property which is foreign | 


Apple Service Stations ‘to its meaning in our system of juris- | 


Service stations for the distribution 


The estimate of $770,000,000 was net, | of apples are to be established through- | 


jout Canada, 
| Department 


| veals. 


| The report follows in full text: 
| The stations are to be established in 


figure was $567,-| important markets where apples will be} 


| kept for distribution to retail stores in 
:cartons of six and twelve apples for the 
| benefit of purchasers in small volume. 
There wiil be a fresh supply of apples to 
the service stations. British Columbia 
apples will be handled. Nickel in the slot 
machines is another innovation for dis- 
tributing apples in the Dominion, ac- 
|cording to Probert. Plans are under way 
'to locate these machines in the impor- 
tant centers throughout the country. 


_ 


Complete 


| 
} 


| 
! 


a report to the Commerce | legislation is enacted into law 
from the Trade Commis-| Withdraw from the Federal 
missioner at Vanéouver, A. Probert, re- | @dity “far the greatest part of 


| 
} 


| 


To remedy this situation the Canadian | 


ment follows in @ull text: 
Diatomite output of the United States 
in 1926 totaled 79,030 metric tons. Al-| 


partment of Commerce was advised 


| October 13 by the Trade Commissioner at | the 


Winnipeg, J. Bartlett Richards, 
port follows in full text: 


geria, which supplies the greater part of; What may prove to be an important 
the European demand, was the second step in the problem of establishing set- 


largest producer, with 7,931 tons ex-|tlers on farms in the Prairie Provinces , medium of supervisors thoroughly ex-! 
ported; Germany was third, with 5,919! was taken by representatives of five of | perienced in farming, who pay periodical | 


tons exported, 

Diatomite deposits of commercial size | 
occur in most of the European countries. 
Kenya, East Africa, contains very ex- 
tensive deposits, but distance from mar- 
kets renders these of no present value. 
At several other places in Africa, Oce- 
ania, North and South America, there are 
numerous deposits varying in size and 
present commercial importance. 

Diatomite has many industrial uses, 
based mainly upon its properties of po- 
rosity and its chemical inertness. These 
include use as an insulator against heat 
and sound, a filter aid and filtering me- 
dium, a filler in rubber and cement, an 
inert base for the manufacture of dyna- 


4¥ [Continued dn Page 6, Column 7.] 


| Colonization Association was formed by | 


Canadian Pacific Railway and 


The re- charged with cooperating with the loan- | 


|ing companies by getting desirable set- 
|tlers, establishing them on the land, and 


assisting their operations through the | 


the largest insurance and loan companies | Visits to settlements and give advice and 
and the excutive of the Canada Coloniza- | assistance until they are on their feet. 
tion Association, a subsidiary of the| These settlers are obtained chiefly from 
Canadian Pacific Railway, when they re-| Europe, through the medium of subsidi- 


cently came to an agreement on the 
formation of a finance corporation, to 
handle the payments on farms sold by 
loans and insurance companies to set- 
tlers. 

These companies loaned very largely on 
western farm lands before and during 
the war, and the deflation period follow- 
ing the war forced a number of fore- 
closures, leaving large tracts of land in 
the hands of the loaning companies. At 
first the practice was followed by selling 
such foreélosed farms to owners of ad- 
joining farms, -but this was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, as such farmers fre- 


ary boards, such as the Mennonite Board, | 


| the Lutheran Board, the Dutch Catholic 
| Board, ete. An effort has been made to 
obtain American settlers, but results 
have been insignificant, only 44 per cent 
of the farmers settled by the Coloniza- 
| tion Association having been Americans. 

The settlers are not required to make 
any down-payment, but apply one-half 
the proceeds of each crop to payment of 
principal and interest. This method is 
said to have proved strikingly success- 
¥ in the four years it has been in op- 
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prudence and its significance in the Fifth | 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Con-! 
stitution.” | 
Mr. Taft said that if the proposed 
it would | 
courts of | 
its power 
to grant injunctive relief in a variety 
of most important cases having no re- 
lation to labor disputes.” He said it 
would thus affect suits under patent, 
copyright and trademark laws; viola- 
tions of interstate commerce laws; suits 
concerning civil rights (conspiracy 
eases); suits to redress deprivation of 
civil rights; suits against trusts, mo- 
nopolies, and unlawful combinations; en- 
forcement of orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the setting aside 
of orders of that Commission. In all 
these cases, he said, if the Shipstead bill 
were passed the district courts would 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Improvement Is Noted 
In Retail Business 


Sales Last ‘Month Larger Than 
In September, 1927. 


Retail sales in September, 1928, av- 


| Regulation of G razing Rules ot Conduct 
| 


Avoidable, Says Chief 


Annual Loss of $33,000-:000 


oo ) 


Sought by Ranchers 


Sheep Men Combat; 


Adopted by Glass 
Trade Approved 


Exhaustion of Range. 


Regulation of the ranging of 
and sheep on the public domain so as 
to prevent over-grazing in competitive 
territory is being advocated by ranchers 
in west Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
the Department Agriculture stated | 
October 13. 

Specialists the Department, who 
recently analyzed the stock-raising busi- — 
ness of the Southwest, it was explained, 


found that on the whole ranchers ned, [Improper Practices 
depended largely on unregulated public | Specifically Defined 


domain were less prosperous than those! 


who owned or leased land. smut 
The full text of the statement follows: ! Five Other Proposals for Guid- 
ance of Conduct Accepted 


Traditional enmity between sheepmen 
and cattle ranchers in the southwest is 

As Expressions of In- 
dustry. 


decreasing, but many other features of 
the old Wild West range time persist in 
The Federal Trade: Commission it was 


Arizona, New Mexico, and _ western! 

Texas. But even here there are new} 
announced, October 13, has approved ten 
| Standards of business conduct for the flat 


developments that change the business. | 

There are efforts to improve the range 
glass manufacturing and jobbing indus- 
try of the United States and has ac- 


and to provide more regular supplies of 
water, often by drilling wells that are 
expensive and require expensive equip- 
cepted five additional rules as expres- 
sions of the trade. 
The 15 rules acted upon were resolu- 


ment for pumping. 
Homesteading and dry-farming have 
complicated the situation, because the 
homesteader is likely to take the best 
[tions adopted by 90 per cent of the 
trade at a conference held in June, 1928. 
| The 10 resolutions receiving the approval 
of the Federal Trade Commission become 
, effective October 15. 
Unfair Practices Defined. 
The standards of business conduct ap- 
proved have to do with inducing breach 
® of contract, misbranding, fraud and mis- 
Of F 0 r e S t Service : representation, unbranded products, sub- 
stitution cf quality, secret rebates, and 
| price discrimination. The resolutions ac- 
cepted as trade expressions deal with 
inducing sales of other products, arbi- 


i. . _— /tration, selling without specifications 
From Fires Is Ascribed | pooled or combination cars and anti- 
Largely to Human 


dumping. 
Carelessness. 


cattle | 
Trade Commission Endorses 
Resolutions Establishing 
Ten Standards of Busi- 
ness Ethics. 


of 


of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Timber Destruction 


The full text of the announcement, 
| with a statement regarding the trade 
ws practice conference of the plate glass in- 
te iT ee : | dustry, follows: 

~The utter destruction of more than) ‘standards of business conduct adopted 
$33,000,000 of material forest wealth last | by more than 90 per cent of the flat 
year was a needless drain upon our re-| class manufacturing and jobbing indus- 
sources,” the Chief of the Forest Serv-j tty at a trade practice conference held 
ice, Major Ry Y. Stuart, said in calling | last June Fideral helan Cue 
attention October 13 to Fire Prevention | 2 2 


T soluti d . 
Week.” The statement by Major Stuart} en -Resctitions; Amrmet 


made public by the Department of Agri-} 
culture follows in full text: j 
Losses from forest fires represent a} 
waste of wealth and resources that will | 
affect not only the present generation | 
but future generations of Americans as! 
well. These fire losses are still many! 
times greater than they need be, as for-| 
est fires are largely preventable. | 
Carelessness Causes Losses. 

The $33,000,000 damage to forests of | 
the country last year was the result of | 


out during the year. Nearly 90 per| 
cent of these fires were caused by care- 
less smokers, campers, incendiaries, | 
brush-burners, or other human agencies. 
The huge losses recorded do not take! 


the increased erosion and washing away | 
of good soil, the loss of soil fertility,’ 
the destruction of game and wild life, ' 
t-back in growth of timber, or the 
destruction of millions of young trees} 
that would have been the basis of future} 
timber crops. These losses can hardly | 
be measured in dollars and cents. 


The value of organized protection | 
against forest fires was strikingly demon- 
strated last year by the fact that, in. 
spite of an increase in the number of 
fires, the fire damage on protected areas 
was reduced nearly $11,000,000—from | 
$15,048,260 in 1926, to only $4,297,000 in| 
1927. The fact that this area protected 
was larger than for the previous year} 
makes this reduction even more signi-! 
ficant. By far the greatest losses from 
|forest fires last year occurred on un- 
| protected lands—losses reckoned at up- 
| wards of $29,000,000. Approximately 32 


;per cent of that part of the forest area! 


r the United States which needs protec- 
| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Army Has Salvaged 


$34,000,000 Supplies 


‘Price of Waste Materials 
Turned in to Treasury. 


| Army supplies to the extent of $34,- 
| 105,122 have been sold since April, 1918, 
}in salvage sales, according to an an- 
| nouncement by the Department of War 


October 13, which follows in full text: 


Apparatus 


‘Fifteen resolutions adopted by the in- 
dustry at the conference were submitted 
to the commission. Ten were affirma- 
tively approved by the commission while 
five were accepted as expressions of the 
trade. 

The rules affirmatively approved were 
declarations against unfair trade prac- 
tices in such forms as the following: 

Interference with existing contracts or 
orders with the effect of destroying pa- 
tronage, property or business of an- 
other. 

Misbranding with the effect of mis- 
leading purchasers concerning quantity, 


| approximately 158,000 fires which broke | quality, grade or substance of goods pur- 


chased. 

Offering products for sale with intent 
to deceive as to quantity, quality, sub- 
stance or size. 

Sale of flat glass not branded to in- 


| into account the damage to watersheds, } dicate its true character. 


Payment of secret rebates and re- 
funds, giving of premiums. 

Discrimination in price where effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion, or tend to create a monopoly. 

Transportation charges in excess of 
published amount. 

Subject matter of rules accepted as 
expressions of the trade is as follows: 

Selling glass without profit with effect 
of furthering sale of some other prod- 
uct; 

Approval by the industry of the han- 
dling of disputes in a fair manner, re- 
sorting to arbitration, if necessary, in 
preference to litigation; 

Acceptance by distributors and manu- 
ifacturers of blanket contracts without 
| statements of specifications; 
| Sale of full carload or other group 
| lots; 

Anti-dumping of flat glass products. 

Factories manufacturing flat glass are 
scattered from coast to coast. The lat- 
jest available figures as to number and 
location of factories, and quantity and 
value of products, are shown by the Cen- 
sus Bureau report for 1925, giving Penn- 
sylvania 24 out of a total of 81 establish- 
ments, West Virginia 18, Ohio 6, Indiana 
| 6, and Illinois, California, and Oklahoma 


[Continued or Page $, Column 2.] 


Roughness of Roads 
| Recorded by Devige 


| 


Also Perfected to 
Show Flow of Traffic. 


Since April, 1918, the date of organ- | 


izing a Salvage Branch of the Quarter- 
master Corps in the United States, the! 
sum of $34,105,122 has been placed to 


The Bureau of Public Roads has de- 
vised a “roughometer,” which many 
States are adopting to measure the 
roughness of road surfaces, and a traffic- 


eraged about 6 per cent larger than in| the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
September, 1927, for the 503 retail firms! States from the sale of waste material 
which report to the Federal Reserve} such as old metals, rubber, rags, bot- 
Board. The statement of the Federal) tles, hair, hides and condemned food- 


flow recorder, used to calculate and 
record the speed of a vehicle at any in- 
| stant and simultaneously to record the 


stuffs {time and distance from any fixed point 


Reserve Board, just issued, follows in 
full text: 

Increases from last year were shown 
by 314 firms and decreases by 189 firms. 
It should be noted that September of this 
year contained one less business day and 
one more Saturday than September, 1927. 

All of the Federal Reserve districts 
reported larger department store sales 
than last year, except the Boston, At- 
lanta, and San Francisco districts, where 
the volume did not change, and the 
Minneapolis district where sales de- 
creased by 3 per cent, 

Sales of mail order houses were 24 per 
cent larger than in September last year, 
and those of of the 5-and10-cent chain 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


This amount includes property | 


jat the start of a trip, according to a 


!to the Department 


to the amount of $1,000,000 transferred 


ok iniedeuliege. te | statement made public October 1. by the 


Department of Agriculture. The state- 


1923. ment follows in full text: 


This total amount makes the average 
annual return for salvaged material dur- | 
ing the last 10 years more than $3,000,- | 
000. The sale of this salvaged material | 
noted the greatest return in the years 
immediately after the war. It reached 
its peak in 1920 when $11,374,288 was 
realized. 

A tabulation showing the sale value 
of the salvaged material for the past 
10 years follows: 1919, $5,520,234; 1920, 
$11,374,388; 1921, $4,922,064; 1922, $3,-| 


739,646; 1923, $3,092,360; 1924, $1,082,- | 
$1,030,4105 | 


012; 1925, $933,290; 
1927, $783,998; 
105,122. 


1926, 
928, $606,720; total, $34,- 


be 


That “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” is proved time and time again 
in the investigation work of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. When a device was 
needed for measuring the roughness of 
road surfaces, the Bureau devolped an 
instrument called the “roughometer.” 

It is a comparatively simple device 
which may be attached to any automobile, 
The instrument is based on the principle 
that the amount of spring deflection of an 
automobile bears a direct relation to the 
degree of road roughness. The recorder 


[Continued on Page 3,Column 4.] 
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Hospital Facilities — 
For Ex-Service Men! 


Beds Available in Federal In- | 
stitutions for 90 Per Cent 
Of Patients, Says Di- 
rector Hines. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
crease of 1,302 beds during the previous, 
year. The Director drew attention to the 
progress made by the Bureau in the de- 
velopment of permarent Government-| 
owned hospital facilities, stating that 
within the past year there had been an 
increase of 1,805 beds in permanent Gov- 
ernment-owned struciures. 

Federal Hospitals Aavailable. 

The Director stated that in March, 
1923. when he assumed charge of t 
Veterans’ Bureau, only 50.45 per cent oi 
the available beds in the Bureau hos- 
pitals were in permanent Government- 
owned structures, whereas the Govern- 
ment houses 90 per cent of its patients} 
in its permanent structures at the pres- 
ent time. 

“It is significant to aiso,” said the 
Director, “that since March 38, 1919, the | 
date of the first act authorizing the ac- 
quisition of Government hospital facili- 
ties for World War Veterans, the Fed- 
eral Government has at one time or an- 
other operated a total of 33 leased _insti- 
tutions. A total of 19 of these leased 
haspitals have been closed; 6 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service and 13 by the Bureau. 


ne 


note 


“Nine ot these hospitals have bec» 
purchased, ai! of which are now being 
operated. Of the 5 hospitals still re- 


maining under lease, it is expected that 
2 will he closed within the next 60 days, | 
while the other 2 are scheduled to be re- 
placed by Government facilities now 
being constructed or planned under exist- 
ing appropriations or authorizations. — 

“The only new Veterans’ Hospital 
opened during the fiscai year 1928 was 
Northport, although additional beds ac- 
quired through new construction were 
made available at three other Bureau 
hospitals. The construction of the new 
hospital at Bedford, Mass., was com- 
pleted during this same period, but it 
was not opened for patients until July 
17, 1928.” ; 

General Hines stated that in addition 
to the hospitals operated by this Bureau, | 
there was on June 30; 1928, a total of 
8.418 beds reserved for beneficiaries of 
this Bureau in hospitals operated by 
other Government agencies, namely, Na- 
tional Homes for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, Army and Navy Hospitals, the In- 
terior Department (St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C.), and the U. S. 
Public Health Service 

General Hines stated that the Bureau 
has now under construction a 300 bed 
hospital at Portland, Oreg., to replace 
the leased institution now operated in 
that city, and facilities at Fargo, N. D.,} 
to house the Reginoal Office and provide 
57 hospital beds for observation of cases 
for patients requiring brief hospital epi- 
sodes. t 

“It is also expected,” stated the Di- | 
rector, “that the contract for a new 400 
bed hospital at Alexandria, La., will be} 
awarded very shortly, thus completing} 
the program comprehended under the! 
$10,000,000 authorization for hospital} 
construction provided by Congress March, 
3, 1925.” a 

In commenting upen future hospital 
construction, General Hines stated that 
“the need today as for sometime past is} 
for additional accommodations for} 
psychotic patients, since the load for this! 
type of case is increasing and should con-} 
tinue to do so. 

“As time goes on it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the Government hos- | 
pital facilities now available or planned | 
should prove ample under normal condi- 
tions for both the service-connected and | 
nonservice-connected cases of the tuber-; 
culous and general medical and surgical 
types, for some time to come. ' 

“Consideration was given, at the last 
session of Congress, to the proposition 
of placing the National Homes for Dis-} 
abled Volunteer Soldiers under the juris- 
diction of this Bureau, and if such action 
is taken, the facilities thus acquired will! 
undoubtedly have a decided influence | 
upon future hospital construction pro-; 
grams of the Bureau.” | 

Assistance to Arizona Veterans. ' 

With reference to relief extended by 
the Bureau to veterans of the State of| 
Arizona, General Hines stated that: 

“On June 30, 1928, there were 211! 
patients in all hospitals with a reported | 
home address in that State, these cases} 


{ 


! 


being distributed by types of diseases as| The increase during 1928 in the overseas} fact th 


‘compensating factors, A t om: 
be well to indicate certain of the rather | particularly disquieting when the worker | ;; 


| displaced under the new system and who 


| admiration for American mechanical ef- 


m plo yers Advised 





Efficiency Methods Declared 


to Aid 
Displaced by Use of Modern Machinery 





orkmen 





to Create Problem in Trans- 


fer of Men to New Positions. 





[Continued fr 


has been taken by a clattering, soulless, 
but highly efficient “robot,” whose daily 
fodder is merely a few ounces of oil 
or throbs of electricity? 

Before proceeding with the favorable, | 
I think it will! 


grave problems that undeniably exist in 
connection with this situation. The De-! 
partment of Commerce concerned 
with these because of their inevitable 
effect on business, 

The Department of Labor tinds that, 
the foremost problem that of the} 
considerable number of workers who are 


1S 


is 





do not succeed in finding other employ-j; 
ment except after a decidedly embar- 
rassing—indeed almost tragic—delay. 
Reports to that Department have shown 
that in many cases it takes months for 
such temporarily jobless workers to find 
new work that they can do. And the 
lack of a pay envelope during those | 
months of waiting may become a very} 
grim problem. | 

In this matter a serious responsibil- } 
ity rests on the employer. He can not! 
conscientiously “let out” faithful work- | 
with long years of service behind} 
them, and disclaim all interest in their 
future welfare, merely because a scien- 
tific mechanism has made it possible for 
him to dispense with the labor of their 
hands. He will be rendering a_ social 
service to his community by avoiding 
such an abrupt shock. 

Local business depression, together 
with much personal anxiety and even 
wretchedness, may follow in the wake 
of such a callous course. A helpful at- | 
titude on the part of the employer is 
not simply a matter of altruism. It is 
worth while remembering that local busi- 
ness troubles or labor unrest are capa- 
ble of havfng a very adverse effect on 
himself and his enterprise. { 

The manufacturer will be well-advised 
if he strives to make the process of! 
displacement as gradual and moderate as 
possible and if he exerts himself to aid 
the employes in finding new and satis- 
factory positions. This is a matter not) 
only of human sympathy but of mere 
justice. And in the broadest sense it 
serves the manufacturer’s self-interest 
and the interests of business in the 
country as a whole. 

Many Europeans have shown a great, 





ers, 





ficiency and mass-production and have 
talked much about “importing” such, 
methods for such methods for European | 
use. While some countries or industries 
over there can use American labor-sav- | 
ing devices profitably, under general con- | 


It would magnify | 
incaleulably the already grave problems | 
of unemployment and “doles” in such! 


countries as Great Britain, where there | 


|are now about a million and a quarter) pimself anew 


people out of work, and Germany, where | 
there are more than half a million. | 

Serious disturbances;—social and politi- | 
cal as well as economic—might result | 
from a wholesale displacement of manual 
labor by the mechanization of industry 
in Europe. And ever when mass-pro- 
duction is introduced “over there,” the 
sound American doctrine of high wages} 
is not, as a rule, understood. ‘ 

Such a short-sighted autocratic atti- 
tude is bound to defeat the fundamental 


Record Set in Travel 
To Foreign Countries 











Expenditures in 1928 Placed | 


At $900,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 1 
immigrants on visits to the “old country”! 
and (2) by Americans residing abroad, 
permanently. The other $203,000,000 | 
went over the Canadian and Mexican} 
frontiers. 

Expenditures by our overseas tourists, 
according to Mr. Hall, may well be about! 
10 per cent more in the present calendar | 
year than in the last one. This ratio, ! 
instead of the 11.7 per cent indicated} 
by the Department of Labor statistics, is} 
suggested because of the rising propor-} 
tion in recent years of travelers by the} 
“student” class, or “tourist” class, whose | 
average expenditure is relatively small. 





; in the plant where he had worked. 


; rience, is unquestionably hard. 


2, r : 5 {ean Federaation of Labor, 
| ditions in the old world such action would | 


|seem highly unwise. 


| living. What this means in servicing in 
| our own country—new jobs in travel bu-} 


follows: Tuberculosis, 122; psychotic, | figure would be, therefore, about $57,- 
23; nervous, 5, and general medical and{ 900,000. : : . : 
surgical, 61.” | The total of American tourist expendi- | 
General Hines pointed out that 73 per| tures in Canada is less certain, but all) 
cent of the Arizona patients are domi-| reports agree that there has been an 
ciled in hospitals located in that State.| important increase. The highways branch | 
The Bureau is now operating two hos-| of the Canadian department of railways | 
pitals in the State of Arizona, and al- stated in July that these expenditures | 
though both of the hospitals are oper-| in 1928 “are expected to show a propor- | 
ated primarily for tuberculosis cases, 75} tionate increase”—after setting the in-| 
per cent of the general medical and| crease in 1927 over 1926 at $75,000,000. | 
surgical load with a reported home ad-}_ If the increase in the Canadian figure 
dress in Arizona are hospitalized in these| is only $50,000,000, Mr. Hall states, the| 
hospitals. The remainder of the general) “invisible” figure in our 1928 balance of! 
medical and surgical cases are in Goy-| payments for all American tourist expen- | 
ernment hospitals in nearby States. | ditures abroad would be something like! 
“Our records show,” said General} $877,000,000. This figure will probably | 
Hines, “that 79 per cent of the Arizona} exceed even our net export of capital | 
patients who are being treated for neuro- | during the year. The total amount spent | 
psychiatric disabilities are hospitalized} by Americans on foreign travel in 1928; 
in the Veterans’ Hospital at Palo Alto,| (counting goods declared by returning 





while the remainder are distributed} 
throughout Government hospitals in the| 
Southwest.” 

“In addition to the service rendered by, 
the hospitals in the State of Arizona,”! 
General Hines stated, “the clinic operated 
by Phoenix Regional Office made a total 
of 4,684 physical examinations and fur- 
nished a total of 9,208 out-patient treat- | 
ments during the fiscai year ending June| 
30, 1928. 

“In the matter of compensation for 
disabilities incurred in service,” General 
Hines stated, “2,726 veterans with a re- 
ported home address in Arizona are re- 
ceiving compensation, the awards being 
classified according to the major types! 
of disease as tuberculosis, 2,014; neuro- 
psychiatric, 167, and general medical and 
surgical, 545.” 

$1,250,000,000 Disbursed In Relief. 

General Hines summarized briefly the} 
extent of veteran relief afforded by the| 
United States Government showing that | 
to date a total of $1,249,896,739 has been 
disbursed by the Veterans’ Bureau in 
compensation for disability or death of 
veterans, exclusive of insurance. Over 
$645,000,000 has been spent for voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation of vet- 
erans, and over $56,000,000 has been dis- 
bursed to veterans or their dependents 
under the provisions of the Adjustec 
Compersation Act. 

General Hines stated thai: 

“Largely as the result of a nation-wide 
instvance campaign conducted during the 
latter half of the fiscal year 1927 to in- 





travelers) would be very close to $900,- 
000,000. The increase during 1928 would 


| be slightly more than $100,000,000, or! 


the largest for any year since 1919-20, 
when European travel was resumed after | 
the war. 


duce veterans to take advantage of their 
vight to reinstate anc convert their term | 
insurance prior to July 2, 1927, the final, 


| date on which such aciion could be taken, 


187,579 applications for converted life} 
insurance to the value of $1,028,923,938 
were approved during the past 12 
months. The peak of the insurance in 
force was reached in March, 1928, when 
680,539 veterans were carrying policies | 
amounting to $3,226,185,519, which is ap-| 
proximately 114,259 more than were} 
carrying both term and converted insur- | 
ance in January, 1927, when the final 
drive began. 

In closing his address the Director a7 
pressed his appreciation of the interest | 
taken in the hosyitai by the people of 
Tucson, and of the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce in furnishing the 
site for its constructien. “It is, indeed, 
gratifying,” said General Hines, “to 
recognize the spirit of friendliness with 
which the whole project has been met by 
the people of Tucson, and their sympa- 
thetic interest in the disabled veterans 
who are domiciled among them, seeking 
restoration to health, :. plainly apparent, 
and I am sure is appreciated by the vet- 
erans themselves no less than by the 
Bureau.” 

\ 


| 


om Page 1.] 


constructive possibilities of this great 
social and economic phenomenon. 


Everyone familiar with the problem is 


keenly aware of the perplexing predica- 
ment-——temporary though it be—of the 
displaced factory worker, and this is 
has reached middle age. He has, quite 
possibly, devoted his life to the acquir- 
ing of skill and dexterity applicable to a 
specific task. Since none of us is able 
to foresee the future, he has gone ahead 
confidently, in the sincere belief that the 
possession of such skill] would insure to 
him a secure position and a competence 
for age. 

And then, perhaps, 


suddenly, stun- 


| ingly, there comes to him the news that, | 


in the recesses of a distant workshop or 
laboratory, a technician of whom he! 
never heard has evolved some almost 
magical device which will make super-| 
fluous the skill and knowledge that he 
had so greatly relied upon and prized. | 
In course of time he is told that his) 
services are no longer needed, because 
the new machines are being installed 


The difficulties of such a man’s posi- 
tion cannot be denied. His life’s energies 
have, in the main, been “grooved”— 
channeled along a relatively restricted 
line. To realign them, to redirect them 
in some field alien to all his past expe- 
If, in 
respect to age, he happens to be in the 
40s or 50s, his problem is intensified by 
an unfortunate and unwarranted pre- 
judice against employing men who have 
reached such a period of life. 

There is the vossibility that such men 
will become merely a part of the “pool 
of common labor” and that the interval 
of waiting and striving until a new job 
is found may prove very painful or even 
disastrous. 

For that reason—out of regard not 
merely for the men themselves but for 
the business interests which are apt to 
suffer if unemployment should prevail— 
one is moved to urge very strongly the 
necessity of a more concretely helpful 
attitude toward men of this class. Their 
inherent abilities should be fully recog- 
nized, and opportunities for the exercise 
of those abilities should be freely 


| granted— whether in new trades that 


they will prove capable of mastering or 
in “servicing activities’ that will not 
involve, to any troublesome degree, the 
acquisition of mechanical proficiency in | 
a new line. 

This problem is one that is engaging 
the constant attention of the United 
States Department of Labor, the Ameri- | 
and other} 
competent agencies, in the effort to min- 
imize or do away with the “gap” in} 
employment between the time when the | 
factory worker is displaced by a machine | 
and the time when he is able to establish 


. 


More Money Spent 
For Foreign Tours 

Through our efficiency in production, 
and consequent high wages, we have; 
much more money to travel abroad. Ad- 
ventures across the seas are no longer 
exclusive perquisites of the so-called 
“aristocracy.” Every steamship company 
now makes a specialty of facilitating cut-! 
rate tours by students, teachers, and oth-} 
ers whose immediate predecessors would | 
never have aspired to such “unheard-of ! 
luxuries.” The best estimates indicated | 
an annual expenditure by our tourists 


1 
! 


just before the war of about $175,000,000; This phenomenon, no doubt, has a! 5 brn? a 
a year. In 1927 the figure was $770,-' transitory element. Meanwhile, how- | Gacy Se Ng ings Eas ao 
000,000. Here we have a most emphatic| ever, if the bad examples in question | ?8° monthly grant per family in the ten 


expression of our new desire for better | 


reaus, advertising agencies, tourist com- 
panies, and so forth—it would be difficult | 
to estimate. 


Nor are there any actual tabulations! of “breaking the world record,” un-}aid that could t 
or the vast increase in sales personnel| fortunately in the minds of those who| York law provided merely that the max- | 
employed in specialty shops, high-grade | haven’t a ghost’s chance of seriously |!™mum grant should not exceed the cost | 


department stores, and similar mani- 
festations of the new type of luxury de- 
mand. To mention cne phase of this 
aspect of our vastly expanded distribu-| 
tive system, the personnel required to 
operate the huge machinery of our in-! 





biles, 


and countless other 


i luxuries, semi- 
luxuries, and necessities runs into thou- 
sands. The best indication of that is the} 


at these sales last year probably 
exceeded $5,000,000,000—a sum so vast 
that even the administration and col- 
lection of its accounts requires a new 
army of bookkeepers, solicitors, etc. 

And then there are the 12,000,000 
radio sets of the country, at least some 
of which require service of one sort or 
another every so often. 

The Departmert is not unmindful of 
the fact that certain of the “service 
avocations,” such as roadside stands and 
so forth, are operated by farm women 
and other members of families who were 
not formerly listed as gainfully em- 
ployed. Statistics would doubtless prove, 
however, that such cases form an ex- 
tremely small proportion of the “servic- 
ing jobs” that have been created by the 
new regime. 

We believe we ure justified in saying 
that anyone who happens to 
some figures showing that fewer per- 
sons are employed in factories than was} 
the case a number cf years ago, and| 
who thereupon becomes alarmed lest all 
those employes have been “thrown out 
of work” and are wandering around job-| 


observe 


_less and disconsolate, is not viewing the 


situation as a whole. He picks out one 
single phase of a complex economic proc- | 
ess and, misinterpreting that phase, pro-! 
ceeds to jump to conclusions that are | 
really unwarranted by the facts of the 
case. 

The truth of the matter seems to be! 
that for each industrial worker displaced | 
by, a factory machine, there exists or 
arises an equally sood job (or maybe a 
better one) in resuscitating flat tires, or 
keeping track of the payments on mole- 
skin coats, or plugging in phone connce- 
tions between San Francisco and Stock- 
holm, or projecting Talkiephone pictures, 
or selling tickets to Paris, or expound- 
ing the virtues of 20-year endowments. 

These conveniences and comforts are 
aspects of America’s high living stand- 
ards. The high living standards have 
developed swiftly from the high wages 
that we enjoy in this country. And high 
wages are the product of a variety of 
economic, governmental, and industrial 
factors—prominent among which is me- 
chanical efficiency. So I think it is plain 
that factory efficiency and the machine 
do not decrease the <pportunity for the 
workers—they merely alter, in part, the 
character and direction of that oppor- 
tunity, 


lone expects ever increasing results. 





‘Swiss Organization 


| Studies Psychology 





Of Amateur Sports |Se/Confidence a 


‘Bureau of Sport Pedagogy | 
| Proposes Formula for Cor- | 

rection of Evils of Youth- | 
| ful Activities. | 


i | 
| 


Abuses that have developed in connec- 
on with amateur = sports, especially | 





labuses of a psychological nature, are 
p a > _ z , * *hildren’s res 2 . . . 
the problems for which solutions are! Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 


/sought by the Internationa] Bureau of | 
Sports Pedagogy recentiy organized at| 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

The Section of Foreign Education 
Systems, Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, has just translated a 
note on the subject, transmitted by the 
Swiss Legation in Washington, The note 
explains the various dangers to youth| 
from wrong emphasis in sports. - | 

Too early contact with competition, } 
applause, and some psychological atti- |! 
tudes connected with sports, it says, 
blunts the moral and social value which 
might be developed at a later time. The} 
wrong sort of training is being given, | 
it is stated, if sport cannot be used | 
during the leisure of adult life when} 
physical health is of the unmost impor- 
tance, 

Evils Subject to Correction. 

The ful text of the nte, as translated, 
follows: 

It is not surprising to find some abuses 
in such a powerful and universal move- 
ment as that of modern sports. But! 
the abuses are of such a nature that 
they can be corrected if their origin is 
discovered and a resolute effort is made 
to counteract them. 

The international Bureau of Sport 
Pedagogy, as soon as it was instituted 
through the initiative of the City of 
Lausanne, busied itself with the ques- 
tion of where it would be best for it to 
apply any corrective measures. 

Faults of Generai Character. 

The directors of the Bureau consider 
that at present the general faults of a 
general character are: (1) The children 
and the schools are the prey of prema- 
ture sport organizations. This is a result 
of the modern tendency to develop in al- 
most every field a precocity from which 





This hastening of the springtime of! 
life is to be feared; it will not tengthen 
the summer but will merely hasten the! 
autumn; the natural order of develop- 
ment ought not to be disturbed. 

The child who is subjected too much 


| to the influences connected with sports—} 


association, enthusiasm, rivalry, ap- 
plause—will become enervated and con-} 
fused. Premature contact with these 
plunts their moral and social value and 
the result is that they do not function 
at an age when teachers would be able 
to make a really effective appeal. 
Dangers of Competitive Spirit. | 
(2) The adolescent is apt to be im-} 
pelled by an appetite for competition of 
such force and frequency that an unusual 
physical fatigue and a dissipation of men- 
tal capacity results. Sports, instead of 
being a wise counterpoise of mental work, 
become the principal activity of juvenile 
activity; studies directed towards the in- | 


| dispensable diploma come to be only 


hastily prepared, | 
(3) The injurious influences—blufiing, | 


| Bureau Publication No. 184. 


| was included, namely, Cook County, Il. 


'a large city, San Francisco, Calif.; one 


‘report says, 


| gations. Nevertheless, the report lists in- 
‘stances of outstanding service given to 


| vision for aid, reqiuring these children 
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Public aid to mothers of dependent 
children does not tend to develop among 
the families assisted a spirit of depend- 
ency, but, on the contrary, develops self- 
confidence, initiative, and generally a de- 
sire for economic independence at as 
early a date as possible, according to a 
statement made public October 13 by the 


based upon the testimony of field work- 


ers and executives in 10 localities in a} 


study of the administration of mothers’ 
aid. The study is contained in Children’s 


urvey Is Made of Effects of Public Aid | 
Given to Mothers of Dependent Children 





nd Initiative Developed in Family, Says 
Department of Labor. 





The full 
text of the Bureau’s statement follows: 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Brine 
Pusuisuen Wirrnout ComMENT BY THB UNITED STATES DalLy 


Six Strikes Settled, | 
Forty-two Pending, | 
During Past Week 


Nine Industrial Disputes Are 
Brought Before Depart- 
ment of Labor for 
Conciliation. 





of institutional care. The laws of Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Michigan made the most 
adequate provision of the localities 
studied in which a maximum was speci- | 
fied. In all except one of the localities | 
the needs of the family were established | 
on the basis of a budget. Because of in- ss Z 
sufficiency of appropriations or limita-; Nine new labor disputes were brought 
tions set by law, many of the agencies | before the Department of Labor for set- 
found it necessary to seek supplementary |tlement during the week ended October 
aid from other public agencies or from |13, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
private relief agencies for the families | tor Conciliation of the Department of 
under their care. : | Labor. 

Five of the ten agencies studied re-| At the close of the week, there was a 
quired that the children in each family |total of 42 strikes awaiting settlement 
applying for aid be given physical ex-| and, in addition, 22 controversies which 











amination and all but one of the five re-| had not reached the strike stage. 


quired that the mother be examined also. 


Periodic physical examinations after the 


The study, a report of which has just/ aid was granted was not the rule. Al- 
been made public, deals especially with| though all agencies obtained medical at- 
standards and policies of administration] tention for obvious cases of mental di- 


with particular reference to health, hous- 
ing, education, and recreation. It was 
made for the Bureau by Mary F. Bogue, 
State supervisor of the mothers’ assist- 
ance fund of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


Ten Localities 
Selected for Study 


In order to make the study as repre- 
sentative as possible in regard to geo- 
graphical location, the unit covered, and 
the type of administration, the following 
10 localities were selected for the sur-| 
vey: Six counties in which a large city 


(including Chicago), Allegheny County, 
Pa. (including Pittsburgh), Wayne 
County, Mich. (including Detroit), Erie 
County, N. Y. (including Buffalo), Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio (including Cincin- 
nati), and King County, Wash. (including 
Seattle); one county coterminous with} 





county including a small city, Berks 
County, Pa. (including Reading); one 
city, New Bedford, Mass.; and one prov- 
ince of Canada, Manitoba, with especial 
reference to the city of Winnipeg. 

“One of the most serious handicaps | 
in six of the ten agencies was the lack} 
of an adequate administrative staff,’ the 

a condition which is at- 
tributed to the fact that “it is often ex- | 
tremely difficult, even when adequate 
assistance to families is provided, to per- | 
suade taxpayers and county and city | 
officials of the importance of adequate 
personnel.” 


Many of the ten agencies attempted | vocational 


to do constructive case work and much | 
of it was of a high order, even though 
in some localities the workers had 
charge of from 90 to 250 families, gen- 
erally in addition to making new investi- 


children and their mothers, notably in 
safeguarding their health. 


Another especially significant fact 


| co 


seases, at the time of the study the im- 
portance of providing accurate diagnosis 
and special training for retarded and 
mentally defective children had not been 


fully realized by mothers’ aid workers. | 


All the agencies gave serious con- 
sideration to the housing of mothers’ aid 
families, and their policies in regard to 
home ownership and other assets were, 
for the most part, very liberal. The 
largest equity allowed in a home was in 


| Six labor disputes were reported to 

| have been adjusted during the week. 

| Following is a list of new labor dis- 

putes showing the name of the company | 
jor industry affected; the nature of the 

|dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 

|status and cause of the dispute and the | 
number of workers involved: 

Embassy Theater, San _ Francisco, 

|Calif—Controversy; craft, musicians; 

|status, pending; cause, union demands | 
juse of 10-piece orchestra; number of | 
workers involved, not stated. 


| Marine workers, New York Harbor.— 


|Controversy; craft, 


deck hands, cooks 


Detroit, where an allowance might be | and others; status, adjusted; cause, $5 

granted to a mother having as much as/Per month increase to deck hands and 

$3,500 equity, and the smallest was in |¢0oks, overtime pay after 10 hours; num- 
“i . . | . > ele rel ; y y ' 

New Bedford, where aid might not be|ber of workers involved, 5,000. 


granted to a mother having more than 
{ 


$500 equity in a home. 
School Attendance 
And Child Labor Laws 


It was the well-established policy in 
all of the ten agencies that the com- 
pulsory school-attendance and child-labor 
laws should be scrupulously observed in 
the families receiving mothers’ aid, and 
seven of the ten agencies had developed 


| systems for obtaining school reports at 


regular intervals. 


at which they became eligible for employ- 
ment certificates, under certain condi- 
tions. 

Most of the agencies were actively 


|interested in obtaining for children of 
}unusual ability or ambition 


such op- 
portunities for further education as were 
with reach. In some of the communities, 
howinever, it appeared that full use had 
not been made of available facilities for 
guidance and_ educational 
unseling. 

The degree to which mothers receiv- 
ing aid were encouraged to join clubs 


land classes of an educational nature 
| varied greatly from agency to agency. 
|In some places grants were too small 
| to permit the mothers to give their time 
'to anything other than housekeeping and 


gainful employment. 
All the agencies, with one exception, 


brought out by the study is the emphasis! made efforts to associate the children 


being placed in some localities on giving | with 


recreational activities, and all 


the children educational opportunities | strongly urged mothers and children to 
that will insure their success and future | join in the social and religious activities 


happiness, and not, as unfortunately is|of¢ their churches. 


often the case because of inadequate pro- 





prematurely to take up the burden of 


advertising and _ attraction towards , Support. | 
material profit—appear_ early. The | 


wretched example of their elders gives! 
young people the wrong point of view. | 

So far, we must admit, almost a 
effort has been made to correct this. | 
Sport writers, encouraged by those} 
whose interests they serve, are becom- | 
ing more and more commercialists. 





make no effort to correct themselves, so 


| outside effort must be made to neutral-| 
! 


ize their influence. 
“Olympic” Mentality. 

(4) The “Olympic”? mentality, which} 
is really based on pursuit of the cult| 


competing. The emulation of sports, 
which finds its expression in the quin-; 
quennial games, is perhaps necessary | 
to keep sports up to the mark. | 

It really is a worthy objective to 
break a record; but by the side of the 


| stallment selling of fur coats, automo- | international record, and the national J : 
furniture, household equipment,| record whose nature is the same, is| to Paraguay from foreign countries from | 


“my record.” This is an objective which 
all can have and represents a lever of} 
virile culture the importance of which 
seems to have been forgotten. 





By Funds Available 


The ability of an agency to provide 
adequate aid for the majority of the fam- 
ilies under its care was influenced by the 
amount of the maximum grant author- | 
ized by the law as well as by the ade- 


Aid Restricted | 
| 


localities studied varied from a minimum 
of $20 a month in Seattle, to a maximum 
of $51,81 in Buffalo and $57.40 in Mani- | 
toba, Canada. 

The Massachusetts and Manitoba laws 
did not specify the maximum amount of 
given and the New 





Few Americans Among 
Emigrants to Paraguay | 


The number of persons who emigrated 





1907 to 1927 amounted to 12,524, ex- 
clusive of Mennonite immigrants, of | 
whom 1,800 have entered the country | 
since 1926, according to a chart just pub- | 


| ferent from 


The Swedish sport medal, which may| lished by the Paraguayan 

be won in any of three grades, and the’ Statistical Office, states a report from 
| Herbert prize of the French with its! the Vice Consul at Asuncion, Harvey S. | 
| gradations “from zero up” are profit-| Gerry, made public by the Department 
able examples. There are others and! of Commerce October 13. 
! they should be discovered and emulated.| The chart does not show emigration! 
- Sports for Adult Life. ‘figures but it is estimated that this did’ 
(5) If dangerous exaggerations in re-| not amount to more than 50'to 75 per| 
gard to sports develop in infancy and| cent of the total immigration. 
adolescence, individuals will arrive at! 
| maturity unfitted to make use of sports : GR ect eat Or | 
in unexpected leisure without ihe tan Germans; 2,453, Spaniards, 2,250, Ital- | 
of time and at a minimum expense. The 1275) 1,710, Argentinians, and the ae 
present system does not train the indi-|™ainder largely | Austrians, Russians, | 
vidual for that. French and Brazilians. There were only | 
Negligence is at the bottom of all 100 American immigrants in the 20-year | 
the problems which we «re studying. In| period surveyed, and of these, about 25 
order to prolong the period of sport| have remained in the country and are | 
activity its opening must be retarded, | ©™8@ged in the cattle business, colonizing | 
The adult is the one for whom good, #4 missionary enterprises. 
health is most important, not only for} Sao ene ee 


the good of his technical group but for} World Federation of Cooks 


the general good as well. It is evident} c “ 
that the conditions under which he will Planned at Paris Meeting | 
sclimasiaiagiiaacaiiamaaiiiands | 

} 


devote himself to sport are very dif-| 


om those that satisfy young | A warld federatton of culinary socie- 
people. Teh ancients knew that and we l ties is the aim of the first conference of 
have ars at. : lace | Cooks in Paris, which was scheduled to| 

Nothing has come to fill the place | start October 12, the Trade Commissioner 
of the gymnasium of the Greek city.! at Paris, William F. Finger, informed} 
But municipalities are alive to the need. 


| 
ia Gasthane tnes: eave beak Meveien | the Department of Commerce October - 


ments along this line that are significant. | The report follows in full text: | 
There are American examples worthly|, About 100 delegates of French and| 
of note also, and it is possible that ajforeign culinary associations are ex-| 
new era is about to dawn. j pected to attend the conference, which | 
Sphere of Sport Pedagogy. was, organized by the society of cooks in| 
(6) Sport pedagogy should adjust it- Paris. The first plenary session is| 
self to this anticipated development, | Planned at the Sorbonnee today, to be 
This new science of sport psychology, presided over by Monsieur Gaston Rous- 
of which Matthew Arnold was the pre- pote Ny wen of State and director gen- 
curser, had its birth in Lausanne at the eral of hygiene and social welfare. 
first Congress of Sport Psychology in 
1913. An effort was made then to com- 
bine the Olympic International Com- 








Of these 12,524 immigrants, 3,289 were 























the parents, teachers, public officials and 
young people themselves, many of whom 


National | } 


mitttee and the public authorities of 
Luasanne and Vaud, 

The address was by the eminent 
Italian, Guglielmo Ferrero, and Roosevelt 
sent a singularly personal message from 
America. We wish to revive those 
early efforts which the tragic conflict 
interrupted. The physiologists, however, 
must allow the psychologists a chance 
io study the field which they have so 
thoroughly developed. 

The persons which the Bureau wishes 
to consult with before proceeding are 


are conscious of the dangers and wish to 
see them avoided even at the price of 
some sacrifice. 


The Bureau doesn’t wish to day down 
any iron-bound rules of procedure, but 
in general the tentative program adopted 
is that of the Solvay Scientific Congress. 
This great Belgian group has demon- 
strated that the best results are obtained 
by calling together a limited number of 
interested persons, competent to discuss 
a limited number of previously proposed 
| problems, 


( 


In five of the ten 
localities some form of State supervi- 
sion was in force, 

“State Supervision,” the report says, 
“is greatly needed, especially outside the 
large cities, to help in the establishment 
and maintenance of standards of con- 
structive family work.” 

“However,” the report says, “even in 
communities where all-round intensive 
social case work was not attempted, the 
regularity of financial aid and its con- 
tinuance over a period of years, together 


| with such friendly service as was given, 


fostered an esprit de corps, a sense of 
security and stability, and tended to 
develop and maintain in a large number 
of families a high degree of personal 


| efficiency and a capacity to organize their 


own normal activities on a par with 
those of the self-supporting families in 
their communities. 

“The agencies, the public, and the 
beneficiaries recognized that by the pas- 
sage of these laws the State acknowl- 
edved the inviolability of the relation 
of mother and child, its own stake in 
the preservation of the home, and the 
unique social value of the service 
rendered by mothers in 
homes when fathers ‘drop out’.” 








In a majority of the} 
| States included in the study aid might 
{be granted for children bevond the age 


| 
| 
| 


| 





|cause, union 


Status Is Pending. 

Du Bois Silk Throwing Company, Du 
Bois, Pa.—Strike; craft, spinners and 
throwers; status, pending; cause, not 
given; number of workers involved, 300, 

Hazelbrook Coal Company, near Potts- 
ville, Pa. — Strike; craft, anthracite 
miners; status, adjusted; cause, alleged 
discrimination; number of workers in- 


| volved, 500, 


Central States Theater Corporation, 
Moline, [1l.—Controversy; craft, mu- 
sicians; status, pending; cause, union de- 
mands use of orchestra; number of 
workers involved, not stated. 

State Hospital Building, Danville, Pa. 
—Controversy; craft, electricians; status, 
pending; cause, wages and working con- 
ditions; number of workers involved, not 
stated. 

Susquehanna Coal Company, Glen 
Lyon, Pa.—Strike; craft, anthracite min- 


jers; status, pending; cause, not stated; 


number of workers involved, 1,100. 
Adjustments Enumerated. 


Tweedis Footwear Corporation, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.—Strike; craft, shoe 
workers; status, pending; cause, not 


stated; number of workers involved, not 
stated. 

Naborhood Theaters, Tacoma, Wash.— 
Strike; craft, musicians; status, pending; 
“emands use of orchestra; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Following is a list of the adjustments 
of labor disputes reported showing the 
name of the company or industry af- 
fected, craftsmen concerned, the cause 
of the dispute, terms of settlement and 
the number of workers involved: 

Building trades, Anderson, Ind.—Craft, 
painters; cause, demand 10 cents per 
hour increase; terms, granted 5 cents 
per hour increase; number of workers 
involved, 60. 

Grand Tunnel Coal Company, West 
Naticoke, Pa.—Craft, anthracite miners; 
cause, dual organization dispute; terms, 
old organization resumes jurisdiction and 
the dispute referred to district officers; 
number of workers involved, 400. 

500 Workers Involved. 

Shell Oil Company, Long Branch, 
Calif—Craft, enginemen and _ helpers; 
cause, demane wage increase; terms, no 


|change in wages; number of workers in- 
volved, 15. 


Soldiers Home, Sawtelle, Calif.— 
Craft, building trades; cause, alleged 
hiring of aliens on job; terms, found that 
no aliens were employed; number of 
workers involved, 12. 

Marine Workers, New York Harbor.— 
Craft, dock hands, cooks; ete.; cause, 
hours and wages; terms, increase from 
$80 to $85 per month granted; overtime 
after 10 hours; number of workers in- 
volved, 5,000. 

Hazelbrook Coal Company, near Potts. 
ville Pa.—Craft, anthracite miners 





maintaining |ferred to district officers; number of 


fore alleged discrimination; terms, re- 


workers involved, 500. 
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President Converses 
With King of Spain 
By Radio Telephone 


Expresses Satisfaction With 


Prompt Adherence’ to | 


Treaty Renounc- 


ing War. | 


Spain’s prompt adherence to 
treaty for the renunciation of war is 
a source of satisfaction to the United 
States, President Coolidge told the King 
of Spain, Alfonso XIII, in the course 
of a radio telephone conversation Oc- 
tober 13. Mr. Coolidge, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., talked with King Alfonso in 
Madrid, Spain, on the occasion of the 
opening of the United States-Spanish 
Telephone Line. 

The ceremonies in Washington were 
conducted in the building of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States. | 


The newly-established line, it was ex- 
plained, will make a total of 5,787,000 


the 
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Rules Defining Unfair Trade Practices 


Adopted by Glass Industry Are Approved 


Federal Trade Commission Endorses Other Resolutions 


As Expressions 


[Continued fr 


4 each, with 15 in eight other States.! 
However, in 1923 the industry was rep- 
resented as having 116 establishments. | 


as approved be effective October 15, 1928.' 

The complete statement sent by the} 
{commission to the trade is as follows:| 

A trade practice conference was held 
| for distributors and manufacturers of 
| the Fiat Glass Industry and those en- 
| gaged in lines kindred to the distribu- 
tion of glass, at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 14, 1928. The} 
conference was in charge of Commis-| 
} sioner Abram F, Myers, of the Federal) 
| Trade Commission, assisted by M. Mark- | 
ham Flannery, Director of Trade Prac-! 
tice Conferences. | 

The purpose was to give all dis-| 
| tributors and manufacturers in this in-| 
| dustry an opportunity, either ent 


telephones in Europe available from any | # Tepresentative or in person, to formu- 


of Industry. 


om Page 1.) 


ished Skylight.—The first two grades are 
used for lgazing buildings, residences, 
etc. The polishéd skylight, known as 


The Commission directed that the rules| “O. B..” quality (“on the bum”), or “P. 


S.” (polished skylight”) the manufact- 
turers sell at a less price per square 
foot than the regular glazing quality. | 
First and_ second silvering and 
mirror glazing qualities are used exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of mirror 
plates and are selected for silyering 
purposes, Plate glass is sold by the 
light. 
Qualities of Glass 
Are Described 
There an additional charge made 
for boxing in most markets on all plate} 
glass orders, on the basis of what is 
known as “lid measurement,” viz.; the 
box is 6 inches larger each way than 


is 


| with existing orders relative to 
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Station WGY Denied | 
Full-Time Operation | 
And Greater Power| 


Radio Commission Finds Ap- 
plication of Schenectady 
Broadcaster Conflicts 
With Its Orders. 


The application of Station WGY, 
Schenectary, N. Y., operated by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, for full-time 
operation on a cleared channel and 
nied October 13 by the Federal Radio 
Commission, without a hearing. : 

The Commission, it was stated orally 
after its meeting, denied the formal ap- 
plication for modification of the license 
awarded the station under the realloca- 
tion plan, on the ground that it conflicted 
station 
assignments. Consequently it declined to 
set a date for hearing of the application. 

The view is taken by the Commission, 
according to the oral announcement, that 


INDEX 


Device to Spray Shots From Machine Gun 
To Be Tested for Use Against Airplanes 


Offered to Army Would Cause Bullets to 
Cover Fixed Area in Air. 


Invention 


An invention for spraying the fire of , justment, moving backward and forward, 
machine guns, designed to preclude es- this pattern of fire can be adopted to any 
re oe | distance required. 


cape of enemy airplanes which come “The principal purpose is use on air- 
within range of the guns, was proposed planes in aerial combats. It is the be- 
to be used by the Army at a confer-| lief of the inventor that it will make 
ence of Representative Kelly (Rep.), - within range of the gun. This mechan- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph F. Butler, of ism, running up and down, backward 
Pittsburgh, an inventor, and ordinance | and forward, through its adjustment, 


officials of the War Department Octo-| would cover a given area much as aj; 


ber 13. | shotgun would. 

Mr. Kelly accompanied the inventor “Ordnance officials in the Army, with 
to the War Department after correspond-| whom we conferred today, personally 
ence and arrangement for the confer-| inspected the mechanism. They stated 
ence. Subsequently he announced that | later that they will test it out later. The 
the War Department officials will make) air service of the Army also will co- 
tests of the device, despite their ex- operate in the testing of the new idea. 
pressed view that there is a tendency! ‘Mr. Butler has devoted years of at- 
now toward concentration of fire in mili-; tention to this particular firing plan. He 
tary operations. has patented a large number of success- 

“This mechanism, proposed for the use | ful devices. 
of the Army.” Mr. Kelly said, “is the} “‘The officials with whom we talked, 
while interested in the new firing device, 
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| impossible the escape of an enemy plane | 
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‘A. C. Kirk Assigned 
_As First Secretary 


To Embassy in Rome 


Members of Foreign Service 
School in Washington 
Sent to Consular 
Posts Abroad. 


Alexander C. Kirk, now administra- 
tive assistant of the Department of State, 
will become first secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Rome at the end of his 
three-year period of service in Washing- 
ton, according to the list of Foreign 
| Service changes made public October 13. 
| The list of charges, as published by 
the Department of State, follows in full 

text: s 
Edward L. Adams, Foreign Service of- 
ficer, retired; died October 2, in Dublin, 
| James E. Brown, jr., of Pennsylvania, 
now a member of the Foreign Service 
; school in the Department; assigned vice 


result of 


more than 10 years of ex-! 


consul, Mexico City. 


American residence or telephone office 
and bring the total number of intercon- 
nected telephone in Canada, Cuba, 


Mexico, the United States and Europe, | 


to 26,070,000. 

Others who took part in the conversa- 
tions between Washington and Madrid 
were: 

The American Ambassador to Spain, 


Ogden H. Hammond, and the Undersec- | 


retary of State, Reuben Clark; the 


Prime Minister of Spain, Primo de Ri-| 
vera, and the Charge d’Affaires of the 


Spanish Embassy in Washington, Mari- 
ano de Amoedo y Galarmendi; the 
President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraphy Company, Walter S. Gifford, 
and the Marques de Urquijo, President 
of the National Telephone Company of 
Spain. 


statement as made public at the White 
House Executive Offices follows: 

“Your Majesty, it gives me great 
pleasure to greet you in the mane of the 
people of the United States.” 

“IT welcome this added link, no less 
strong because it is invisible, between 
Spain and the United States. I believe 
it to be true that when two men can 
talk together the danger of any serious 
disagreement is immeasurably lessened 
and that what is true of individuals is 
true of nations. The international tele- 
phone, therefore, which carries 
warmth and the friendliness of the 
human voice, will always correct what 
might be misinterpreted in the written 
word. 

“Whatever brings our two countries 
closer is of value to us and to the 


late and discuss rules of business con-| the largest light in the case, and 6 inches 


The full text of President Coolidge’s| 


the | 


|the application of the General Electric 


| duet for the industry on the subjects; added to each dimension of the largest | Company is in conflict with General Order 


covered. 


is indicated by the establishment of fac- | 
| tories scattered throughout the United! 
| States. 
| tion, and the quantity and value of 1 
ucts, are shown by the Census Bureau! 
for 1925, which reported that of 81] 
| establishments, 24 were located in Penn- | 
sylvania, 18 in West Virginia, 6 in Ohio, | 
16 in Indiana, 4 in Illinois, 4 in Cali-| 
fornia, 4 in Oklahoma, and 15 in eight} 
| other States. 


‘Rules for Guidance 


In Trade Dealings | 
It is stated further that in 1923 the} 
‘industry was represented by 116 estab- | 
\lishments. According to the same au-,; 
thority, establishments engaged prima-| 
rily in the manufacture of flat glass re- 
ported for the year 1925 products val-} 
ued at $107,961,501, a decrease of 9.9; 
per cent as compared with the year} 
1923. The quantities and values of the 
| principal products reported for 1925 
i were as follows, viz.: 
| Plate glass, polished, 117,369,400 feet; 
$57,207,447. Pilate glass, rough, 4,214,- 
888 feet; $504,110. Window glass, 567,- 
150,590 feet; $37,524,728. 
Obsecured giass (including cathedral; 
}and-skylight glass and opalescent sheet’ 
| glass), 53,951,313 feet; $6,915,578. Wire 
| glass, polished, 4,165,466 feet; $2,263,599. 
| Wire glass, rough, 28,743,480 feet; $3,- 
| 546,039, . 
| The amounts of the principal materials 


| size, and 18 “‘brackets,’ 


sheet is used to determine the square | 
Terms of measurement peculiar to the}; 


Glass Industry are “united inches,” | 


or “running inches” are ascertained by 
determining the total measurement of 
the four edges of the light. Such 
measurements are employed in deter- 
mining the charge for beveling, grinding } 
and polishing plate glass and mirrors. | 

Window or Sheet Glass.—This glass | 


;is manufactured in the following several 


qualities: AA, or 1st quality; A, or 2nd} 
quality; B, or ‘3rd quality; C, or 4th 
quality. 

“C” quality is sold in sizes falling 
within the first three brackets only. Steel | 
Sash Glazing Quality falls between B 
and C qualities and is used for types of 
work required in warehouses and fac- ' 
tory buildings. The price depends on) 
’ or steps, based | 

are employed 


on square measurement, 
in quoting prices. 
Window of sheet glass is sold in the: 
different qualities by the box, also by the | 
light. The jobbers purchase from the! 
manufacturers at certain discounts from 
the manufacturers’ lists. The jobbers sell ! 
their product at certain discounts which 
prevail in different parts of the country, 
from the jobbers’ list which is 25 per 
cent higher than the manufacturers’ list. 


' 


jobbers’ box list. This discrepancy is to 
take care of breackage that occur in ship- | 


40, which promulgates the new alloca- 


The extent of the Flat Glass Industry | feetage, or lid measurement, of the case.| tion of wave lengths, power, and time, 


and also with General Order 42, which 
limits the power assignments of broad- 


The latest available figures as| which are ascertained by the width plus| casting stations to 25,000 watts regular 
to the number of factories, their loca-| the height of the light of glass; “added”| power, and 25,000 


watts experimental 
Station WGY now has the maximum 
power assignment. 

In its application for modification, 
filed with the Commission October 10, 
WGY requested that it be placed on its 
present wave length of 790 kilocycles, full 
time, instead of on a sharing basis of this 
frequency with Station KGO, Oakland, 
Calif., also operated by the General Elec- 
trie Company. It contended that to de- 
prive WGY of a cleared channel, which 
it alleges is done under the allocation, 
would not serve the public interest, con- 


| venience, and necessity. 


The Commission announced 
only way Station WGY would be enabled 
to get a hearing on its application for 
modification would be to amend the ap- 
plication to conform with the General 
Orders of the Commission relating to the 
reallocation and to maximum power al- 
lowances. 


Roughness of Highways 
Recorded by New Device 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ces . ee ae gives the total amount of spring com-! 
: The jobbers’ light list is higher than the ; pression in inches for any given distance / 


and a comparison of records obtained on 
different roads gives a relative measure 


{ments and the cost of unpacking and! of their roughness. These instruments 


150,000 watts of operating power was | 


that the} 


perimentation at Pittsburg, and the Gov- 
ernment is going to investigate its prac- 
ticability. It is a device for spraying 
the fire from machine guns. 

“By use of a unique mechanism, the 
barrel of a machine gun is made to 
automatically weave a regular pattern of 
fire within a given range. Through 


Membership of Cabinet 
In Argentina Announced 


Information regarding the make-up of 
the new Argentine cabinet under Presi- 
dent Irigoyan has been received by the 
Department of State October 13 in a 
message from the American Ambassador 
in Buenos Aires, Robert Woods Bliss, 
which follows in full text: 

Senor Hipolito Irigoyan took the oath 
of office as President of Argentina at 
8 o’clock this afternoon. His cabinet, 
which is personalist throughout, and is 
irepresentative of various provinces, 1S 
constituted as follows : ad 

Interior, Elpidio _Gongalez, former 
Vice President; Foreign A fFairs, Horacio 
|B. Oyhanarte; Finance, Enrique Perez 
1Colman; Justice and Public Instruction, 
‘Juan De la Campa; War, Major Gen- 
ieral Luis J. Dellepiane; Marine, Rear 
| Admiral Tomas Zurueta; Public Works, 
\Jose B. Abalos; Agriculture, Juan B. 
Fleitas. 





Further Gains Recorded 
In Nicaraguan Registration 


ad- | anism.” 


are inclined to believe that concentration 


| of fire is more important, in the view- | 


| point of many of the Army at this time, 
than the dispersion of fire. However, they 
have agreed to make thorough tests with 
la view to determining the potential ac- 
| curacy of machine guns with this mech- 


Survey of Agriculture 
To Be Made in France 


The Minister of Agriculture of France 
‘has announced that a general survey of 
French agricultural production and econ- 


omy will be made, the results to be pub- | 


lished by December 31, 1929, the Trade 
| Commissioner at Paris, William L. Fin- 
ger, has just reported to the Department 
of Commerce. For this purpose a credit 
| of 3,250,000 francs ($127,000) was voted 
by Parliament on December 27, 1927. 

The report, made public October 15, 
| follows in‘full text: 

Formerly a comprehensive study of the 
! French agricultural situation was made 
every 10-years, but it has been discon- 


tinued since 1892 on account of lack of | 


funds, and the annual statistics on crop 
| production and number of cattle are the 
}enly figures of this 
| Since the war there have been many pro- 


| found changes in the general aspects and ; 
| problems of French agriculture, and in-! 


formation is seriously deficient. Empha- 

j sis is laid on the importance and value 
| of the survey, and individual farmers and 
' agricultural associations are urged to 
cooperate. 


nature published. | 


Robert P. Joyce, of California, now a 
member of the Foreign Service school 
in the Department; assigned vice consul, 
| Shanghai, China. 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, Foreign 
| Service officer, now on duty in the De- 
| partment; assigned first secretary, Rome, 
| Italy. 

Charles S. Reed, 2d, of Ohio, now a 
|}member of the Foreign Service school 
|in the Department; assigned vice consul, 
' Tokyo, Japan. 

Stanley G. Slavens, of Texas, now a 
member of the Foreign Service school in 
the Department; assigned vice consul 
Lagos, Nigeria. 

Edward G. Trueblood, of Illinois, now 
a member of the Foreign Service school 
in the Department; assigned vice consul, 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

Frederick H. Ward, of New Jersey, now 
a member of the Foreign Service school 
in the Department; assigned vice consul, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Noncareer: 

Robert C. Coudray, of Rhode Island, 
{now clerk in the consulate at Mukden, 
; China; appointed vice consul there. 
Gaston A. Cournoyer, of New Hamp- 
| shire, now vice consul, Campbellton; ap- 
| pointed vice consul, Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
, ico. 

i CC. Clarence Frick, of Nebraska, now 
{vice consul, Munich, Germany; has re- 
signed. 

Harry H. Hall, of Pennsylvania, now 
vice consul, Riga, Latvia; appointed vice 
consul, Warsaw, Poland. 

Robert Henderson, now acting Ameri- 
can consular agent, Ciudad Bolivar, Vene- 
zuela; appointed vice consul there. 


world. This western hemisphere, dis- repacking when lights are ordered and | are now being used by various State 


covered by the wonderful navigators of 
Spain, has always owed much to your 
country. The language of Spain is the 
language of a great part of the Ameri- 
cas. The fine traditions of Spain are 
the basis of the culture of a large part 
of the Americas and our friendship with 


the great nations of the south draws us} 


closer to their mother country. With 
your country and with theirs the United 


States stands for the promotion of world | 


understanding and peace. I am there- 
fore particularly pleased that Spain so 
promptly and generously adhered to the 
general pact for the renunciation of 
war. It was what I expected on the part 
of your great and peace-loving nation. 
“T am especially glad thus orally to 
great Your Majesty because I know the 
position of great personal responsibility 
you hold in directing the policies and 
progress of your country. I wish for 
Your Majesty a long and happy life and 
for your country all the prosperity and 


happiness which come from wise and be- |! 


things 


’ 


nevolent leadership in all thc-e 
which make lifé richer and finer.’ 
The full text of King Alfonso’s state- 
ment follows: 
I heartily reciprocate in my own name, 
and in that of Spain, the greetings of 
your Excellency, Mr. President. 


do Spain the honor and justice to rec- 
ognize her outstanding services to the 
Americas, and I agree that we ought to 
expect from this new means of communi- 
cation ever closer relations because of 
the more intimate and perfect. under- 
standing between the two peoples. 

I reiterate to your Execellency, with 
_. my salutations, the testimony of my most 
*&incere appreciation, and extend my very 
best wishes for the peace and prosperity 
of the United States of America. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 13, 1928. 


10 a. m.—President Coolidge, at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, carried on a radio telephone con-! 
versation with the King of Spain at the 
official opening of the United States- 
Spanish Telephone line. | 

1i a. m.—Senator Frederick Steiwer, | 
of Oregon, called. Subject of conference | 
not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—-Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Lowell, Mass., called! 
to discuss with the President the ques- | 
tion of larger appropriations by Con-! 
gress for the employment of additional 
trade representatives abroad to develop! 
markets for American shoes, boots and} 
textiles. 

11:30 a. m—Former Representative, 
William S. Bennet, of New York, called 
to pay his respects to the President. | 

12 m.—The Minister from Sweden, W.! 
Bostrum, called to pay his respects to, 
the President. | 

12:13 p. m.—The President received 10 
foreign officials of the Genera! Motors 
corporation. i 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with} 
secretarial staff and answering mai | 
correspondence. 


Regulation of Grazing | 
Sought by Ranchers 


—— | 
Cattle and Sheep Men Combat! 
Exhaustion of Range. | 


| 
ii | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

watered tracts where the cowmen and! 
sheep hearders have been accustomed to 
find feed in period of drought, Moreover 
public demand for smaller cuts of beef 
for spring lamb have changed Be 
methods so that few steers are held for 
feeding and most of the cattle are mar- 
keted as calves and yearlings. Finally, 
several specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture, who recently analyzed the 
southwestern stock business, find grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
system for managing the public domain. 


* a) 


;consumed in the production of this out- 
| put were as follows, viz.: Silica sand, 
708,338 tons; soda ash, 189,603 tons; salt 
cake, 48,520 tons. | 


|Manufacturing Processes 
| 


' And Materials Used 


The materials used in the manufacture ! 
of glass include sand (silica), salt cake, 
soda ash, limestone, carbon, arsenic, 
charcoal, potash, red lead, nitrate, borax 
and antimony. The various kinds of! 
{glass require slight changes in the com- 
bination of materials, but the principal 
| bases are sand (silica) and limestone. 
| The preparation of the material calls 
jfor careful attention and manipulation. 
|Apart from the different processes of 
manufacture the quality of glass depends) 
upon the quality of sand, and the more; 
thoroughly the sand can be cleaned of 
impurities before it is melted the better, 
will be the quality of the glass. For the, 
finer qualities of glass the sand is thor-' 
oughly washed, burned and then sifted! 
through copper gauze. | 

Mixing of the sand with oiher mate-} 
vials whose chemical combination,! 





sold, 
Window, or sheet glass is sold in two; 
thicknesses: Single thick, which is from} 


12 to 14 lights to the inch, and double} 


| thickness, which is 8 to 10 lights to the! 
jinch. Each box of window glass contains} hicle at any instant and simultaneously 


50 square feet up to the large sizes, that | 
is, up to 100 united inches; 100 united | 
inches and over are packed in cases con- | 
taining 100 square feet of glass. | 

Carload Lots—.—Window  glass_ is 
shipped direct from the factory. Jobbers 
sell carloads of window glass at manv- | 
facturers’ discounts from the manufac- 


; turers’ lists, all f. 0. b. factory, taking | 


Pittsburgh or Columbia rate of freight, 
depending on destination, except for 
shipments for “western territory,” in 
which case the rate of freight is equal- | 
ized on lowest Kansas Gas Belt points. 


Window Glass Sold 


In Two Thicknesses | 

If the freight rate from the factory! 
to destination is less than freight from! 
Pittsburgh to Columbus, there is added} 
to the invoice to the jobber the difference 
in the freight rate. If the rate of freight 


I thank! 
you for the cordial words in which you! 





brought about by heat, produces glass, from factory to destination is higher than | 
requires the greatest nicety, knowledge! from Pittsburgh or Columbus, the jobber | 
and skill, if a perfect product is to be} obtains a credit from the manufacturer | 
, obtained. | for the difference. The jobber, in turn, ! 
The foregoinng is but a brief outline 


‘losses from 


| highway departments and one is in use! 
by the Swedish Institute of Roads. 

The traffic-flow recorder, another de- 
vice developed by the bureau, is designed 
to measure and record the speed of a ve-; 
to record the time and distance from any’! 
fixed point at the beginning of a trip. 
The device consists of a clock, an odome-) 
ter, and a speedometer, all so mounted in; 
a box within the field of a camera that! 
they can be photographed simultaneously. 

The instrument measures and records 
the variable speed of highway traffic, and 
the simultaneous records of time, speed,| 
and distance, which can be made at any in- 
stant furnish the data necessary for 
studies of the flow of traffic as affected 
by obstructions, congestion or other 
variables. The recorder was used suc-} 
cessfully in the cooperative highway} 
planning survey in the Cleveland metro- 
politan region. 


Forest Fires Avoidable 


Says Major R. Y. Stuart! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion from forest fires is still without or- 
ganized fire protection. 
A considerable precentage of the total! 
forest fires occur on farm 


G. Otis Ogden, of Indiana, now vice 


Registration of voters in Nicaragua 
will be 25 per cent greater than in the 
last election, according to a further re-| 
port from Brig. Frank R. McCoy, chair- 
man of the American Electoral Mission | 
in Nicaragua. The report, made public 
by the Department of State October 13, 
follows in full text: Figures which are 
still incomplete indicate that the number 
of voters registered will slightly exceed 
150,000, which is 25 per cent more than 
in 1924. There is an increase over 1924 
in every department, although the in- 
crease is small in Nueva Segovia. In/ I ¥ 
Jinotega, in spite of recent disorders, the | is evaporated at 25 degrees C. at a rate 
increase was over 20 per cent. | just sufficient to neutralize the heat of 
a —— 


New Device Perfected 
To Test Metal Oxides 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
slowly dissolved by acids. 
calorimeter has been specially designed 
‘to enable both types of determinations 
‘to be made in the same instrument, thus 
assuring comparable results for oxide 
|}and metal. 
An unusual feature of this new Bu- 
reau of Mines’ calorimeter is a small 
built-in boiler in which ethyl bromide 


7 ' 
The new} 


consul, Caracas, Venezuela; has 
resigned. 
Girvan Teall, of New York, now vice 


consul, Vienna, Austria; has. resigned. 


re- 





solution of the metal. In this way ex- 
periments of many hours duration may 
be made with negligible undeterminable 
‘loss of heat. The amount of ethyl 
| bromide evaporated is weighed and the 
heat calculated therefrom, even though 
}actual temperature change did not oc- 
}eur. Corrections necessary with other 
methods, involving the heat content of 
l the calorimeter, are thus avoidable, or 
| become satisfactorily minute. 


| gives the customer a credit or debit, as} 
:of the method of manufacturing glass.} 


iThe different varieties of the finished} 
| Product require different methods of 
; manipulation. : 
| There are three general methods of; 
jshaping glass, viz.: Blowing, rolling and! 
casting. 

There are two processes of making 
flat-drawn window or sheet glass which! 
| have been perfected during the last few! 
years. These processes are known as! 
j the “Colburn” process and the “Four-| 
;cault” flat-drawn process. 

The Colburn process is the drawing of 
window or sheet glass in a continuous 
jribbon or sheet, horizontally after the 
so-called “bait” leaves the tank of mol- 
ten metal. The Fourcault flat-drawn 
| process is not dissimilar, excepting that 
‘by this process the glass is drawn from 
a tank containing the molten metal per- 
| pendicularly; but it is also a continuous! 
| process. 

Polished plate glass 
and polished on both sides. 
chased from manufacturers 
prices per square foot. The grades or 
qualities are: First silvering (cut 
sizes); second, silvering (cut sizes); 
mirror glazing (cut sizes’ glazing qual- 
ity (stock sheets); glazing quality (cut 
sizes); O. B. or polished skylight (stock 
sheets). The price per square foot de- 
pends upon the size of the light of glass 
or “bracket” in which it falls. 

The term “bracket” is used in the 
trade to indicate the number of square | 
feet of glas contained in a single light, | 


the case may be, for that difference. 


! 
The manufacturers allow the jobbers | 
a commission of 3 per cent on direct car- : 


load shipments. It is said that is all 
they have received for the last few years. 


Where a larger commission has been. 
‘allowed, some jobbers pass a part of the, 


profit on to their customer. In some in- 
stances the profit has been split with the 


customer three ways, the jobber retain- | 
A rule was ; 


ing 1 per cent as his profit. 
adopted to obviate this practice. 


Crystal Glass Heavier 


Than Double Thickness 


“Crystal Sheet” glass is a blown or 
drawn product, being thicker and heavier 
than double thick glass. 


it is made‘exactly as is window glass or } 
sheet glass, but heavier in weight and / 
The designation 26 oz., 29 oz., } 

3/16”) means that a square | 


thickness. 
and 39 oz., 


. | foot of “Crystal Sheet” glass weighs 26 
is cast, ground’ | 
It is pur-} 
at certain! 


oz. or 29 oz., or the heavier weights, as 
the case may be. 

Mirror Plate Glass.—Mirror plates are 
made from polished plate glass and are 
graded according to quality as follows: | 
| First quality, second quality, third or | 
;commercial quality, fourth quality. The 
quality depends upon the selection of the ' 
plate, its freedom from seeds, bubbles, ' 
| scratches, etc., and the amount of work ! 
| these occasion after the glass reaches the | 
polishing department and before silver- | 
ing. 

This glass is handled by several classes 


In other wows, | 


| with fire at all times will reduce them 


' tobacco should be thoroughly out before 
| being discarded. 
| bonfires should be watched, and never left 


of trade, such as retail furniture dealers, 
| picture dealers and furniture manufac- 
| turers. Furniture manufacturers stipu- | 
‘lating sizeS in large quantities obtain, 
‘lower prices than the retail trade, such 
as retail picture dealers, retail furniture | 
dealers, hardware stores, etc. i 
: Shock Mirrors.— Shock mirrors are | 
In early days the public domain was, manufactured from single thick, also 
free, as it is today, but ranchers who double thick, sheet or window glass, as! 
controlled strategie waterholes by right| Well as from 8/16-inch “Crystal Sheet” | 
of purchase or homestead really felt that; glass. A “shock” is really a light, or! 
the range belonged to them and that they ; pane, of window glass, silvered. Window | 
were entitled to eontinued use of it. Now glass has waves and other imperfections. ! 
there is general agreement that some-| “Shocks,” consequently, give imperfect ! 
thing ought to be done to regulate the! or distorted vision or reflection. It is an | 
range, to prevent over-grazing in com-/ inferior grade of mirrors used for cheap 
petitive territory, and some are of the; work and generally in small sizes. | 
opinion that long-term leasing of landj “Shocks” are not used in high-grade fur- | 
suitable for grazing would be a prefer-j niture, or where a high-grade mirror is 
able policy, even though it entailed a! required. i 
regular payment for benefits they have| Ornamental Glass.—Ornamental glass, | 
hitherto enjoyed without specifie cost. | such as Florentine, syenite, moss, holly, 
In much of this territory the problem! maize, colonial, Romanesque, ondoyant, ' 
of range management is complicated by factrolite, etc., cover many different | 
diversity of ownership of the land, and'patterns of obscured glass used! 
by differences in the terms for its use. In| for bathrooms, exterior windows, and 
addition to large areas of public Aomain, | office partitions where vision is to be 
there are also Indian reservation lands,} more or less obscured. It is also known 
State lands, and lands granted in aid of , as “Figured Rolled” glass. 
rairoad construction. Rough, rolled and wire glass are used 
In a survey made in 1925 it was found| where fireproofing is required, in sky-! 
that ranchers who depended largely on) lights, metal sash, doors, elevator shafts, } 
unregulated public domain were least, et cetera. 
prosperous. Most of the groups of own- | The full text of the rules as ar- | 
ers operating on owned or leased land; ranged will be published in the issue 
made profits, or at least broke even. | of October 16, 


and ranges in 14 steps from 1 square 
foot to 2 8-12 square feet for the first 
bracket, to 200 to 240 square feet for 
the last bracket. The larger the glass 
the higher the price per square foot. 
Glazing Quality, Polished Plate, Pol- 


| spiral mattress 


woodland areas, and thus hit the pocket- 
books of farm owners directly. Fire 
Prevention Week is considered by the 
| Forest Service to be an appropriate time 
for farm owners to give some thought 
to, and make preparations for, meeting 
the woods fire menace. During the fire 
season, and especially on dry, windy days, j 
an eye should be kept on the woods in 
order that any fire can be attacked 
promptly if it breaks out. Shovels, axes 
and rakes, and perhaps watering cans or} 
pumps, should be kept handy for fire 
fighting. Perhaps a few furrows can be 
plowed around the woods as a fire break, 
|or fire dines can be cleared at suitable 
| places. Laying in the supply of winter 


| fuel wood can be made at the same time 





;a means of reducing the fire hazard by 
cutting standing dead trees and clearing 
up usuable branches and litter from the| 
| ground, 

As most fires are man-caused, care 
Matches and burning 


to a minimum. 


Outdoor campfires or 


until they are extinguished. Children 
cause many fires; they should not be al- 
lowed to play with fire. Brush should 
be burned only in safe places and on 
cloudy days when there is little wind. 
6519 


Airplane Ambulance 
Adopted in Sweden 


A new air-ambulance, ‘equipped with 
pontoons, recently built at the Swedish 
Army airplane factories at Malmslatt, 
has been stationed at the army base at 
Froson near Ostersund in Jamtland, 
states a report from the Consul General 
at Stockholm, John Hall Osborne, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
October 13. 

The report follows in full text: 

The stretcher, on which the _ patient 
rests, forms part of the bottom of the 
plane, and can, by a simple device, be 
lifted directly out of a boat and up into 
the hospital-cabin, which is equipped | 
with heat and electric light. In this 
cabin, which is separated from the navi- 
gating cabin, there is also room for a 
nurse. The stretcher is covered by a| 
of special construction 
for the comfort of the sick. 

The air ambulance service will be ex- | 
tended still further by means of a re- 
cent private donation of 110,000 kroner 
for the purchase of two ambulance 
planes, one to be stationed at the army 
base at Froson and the other at Hag- 
ernas. 

In a report from the chief of the 
fourth Army Air Corps at Froson the 
activities of the air-ambulance since the 
fall of 1927 are described. Eleven trips 
have been made over a distance of 3,275 
miles in a combined flying time of 38 
hours and 50 minutes, 





Suppose You Had To 
Keep a Bee- 


Any amateur honey-collector 


ng of every nation to 


to the well-bei 
will agree that dealing with bees i 
is serious business. [ven if the 
neighbors would stand for it, most 
people would find it trying to depend 
upon their own bees for sweetening 
material. 


nental United 
less than 2% o 
each year, is 

dangerous. 


, Whether or 
Absurd? Yes, nowadays,when you 


can buy pure, white, clean sugar at 


maintain a constant supply of sugar 
at all times. The position of conti- 


States, which produces 
f the cane sugar it uses 
weak, if not actually 


not it may be possible 


to growin this country all of the sugar 
we require, certainly we should grow 


every grocery for a very few cents a 
ound. But it was not always thus. 
{any of our grandmothers can re- 

member when white sugar was hard 
to get at any price, when they had to 
use honey, molasses or some other 
crude product for cooking and for 
the table. 


Sugaris one of the vitally necessary 
foods; the first, in fact, to be taken 
under government control by Great 
Britain during the war. Itis essential 


every pound thatwe can economically 
produce. 

The undersigned companies are 
engaged in domestic sugar-growing 
enterprises of large extent. They be- 
lieve the United States canandshould 
produce agreat deal more of its sugar. 
To this end they are devoting a large 
amount of capital and the energies of 
expert organizations. Avn illustrated 
booklet outlining their activities will 
be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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Taxation 


Sale of Books, R 


Of Law Firm 


> 


Assessment of Tax 


Reversed on Appeal 


No Increase from Disposal of 
Inherited Assets Turned 
Over to Partnership. 


Maurice B. Saunt v. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; JOSEPH NEFF 
EwInc v. CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. Docket Nos. 14967, 14068. 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS. 

The question at issue was whether the 
petitioners derived taxable income from 
the sale of certain assets of a law part- 
nership upon its dissolution when they 
received a greater pro rata amount than 
the assets had cost the firm. 

Evidence adduced before the Board of 
Tax Appeals disclosed that the partner- 
ship had come into possession of the as- 
sets in several ways and that tangibles 
included therein had cost the members, 
pro rata, about the same as the selling 


price. 

It was shown that the partnership had 
been formed from among attorneys who | 
had been associated with an indiviual 
‘who, upon his death, bequathed certain | 
books, records and papers to two of the 
members of the partnership later formed 
and who contributed them to that part- 
‘nership without charge. The other assets | 
included possession of decedent’s long | 
established office and the good will of | 
his clients. 

Upor. this showing the Board ruled | 
that the character of the assets involved 
together with the manner in which they | 
were received could not result in income 
to the petitioners subject to tax. 

J. A. Lamorelle and J. Marvin Haynes, | 
for the taxpayers; J. E. Mather, for the} 
Commissioner. The following is the full} 
text of the findings of fact and the} 
opinion: i 

These proceedings, consolidated for the 
purpose of disposition, are for the 7 
determination of deficiencies in income} 
tax of $15,270.02 in the case of Maurice 
B. Saul, and of $314.60 in the case of 
Joseph Neff Ewing. The question in 
issue is whether the petitioners derived! 
$30,150 and $2,250, respectively, from 
the sale in 1921 of certain interests in 
a law partnership of which they were 
members. 


a 





Associates in Practice 
With John G. Johnson 


The petitioners are residents of the 
State of Pennsylvania. John G. Johnson, | 
now deceased, practiced law in the City 
of Philadelphia for many years prior 
to his death and attained the reputa- 
tion of being one of America’s leading 
lawyers. For 14 years immediately prior 
to his death on April 14, 1917, he had 
occupied a suite of offices at 1335 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. 

For a period of 11 years immediately 
prior to Johnson’s death Maurice B. Saul 
was associated with him in the practice 
of the law, and in addition to Saul there 
were associated with him at the time of 
his death Frank P. Prichard, James W. 
Bayard, Ralph B. Zvans, Carlyle H. Ross, | 
and Benjamin O. Frick. 


a very large accumulation of such wills 
and private papers of clients who had 
formerly consulted Johnson, many of 
whom had not been in the office for 
years. The accumulation of these papers 
was so great that prior to his death 
Johnson had rented a very large store 
room on the twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth floor of the Land Title Building 
where they were filed away and were 
referred to from time to time as it 
became necessary, 

In many cases the wills which were 
in Johnson's vault at the time of his 
death were wills of influential and 
wealthy clients. In addition to these 
wills and valuable papers which John- 
son had in his files, and which he be- 
queathed in his will to Prichard, there 
were between 2,000 and 3,000 pending 
cases in Johnson’s office at the time of 
his death. The papers pertaining to the 
said cases were bequeathed to Prichard. 

For the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive, 
Johnson’s income from his law prac- 
tice was as follows: 1913 (March 1 to 
December 31), $111,227.69; 1914, 
$156,200; 1915, $171,383; 1916, $207,- 
199.40; 1917, January 1 to April 14 
(date of his death), $89,469.65. 


During the years 1914 to 1917, in-| 


clusive, the income of Maurice B. Saul 
from the practice of law was as fol- 
lows: 1914, $14,286; 1915, $16,725.67; 
1916, $20,959.81; 1917, $65,690.68. 


Two New Partners 
Taken Into Law Firm 


On January 1, 1920, Joseph Neff 
Ewing and Raymond M. Remick were 
each given a 2% per cent interest in 
the tangible and intangible assets of 
the firm by the other members thereof. 

The firm of Prichard, Saul, Bayard 
& Evans continued to practice law in 
the suite known as 1335, 
Building, Philadelphia (formerly occu- 


| pied by John G. Johnson), until March, 


differences arose 
of the firm 
The dissolu- 
ary 


1921, at which time 
between certain members 
and the firm was dissolved. 
tion agreement was executed Febru 
24, 1921. 

This provided that the firm should be 
dissolved ‘‘on the first day of March, 
1921, or as soon thereafter as the part- 
ners not retaining the present 
can establish themselves in new offices. 
It further provided that no partner or 
combination of partners should use the 
firm name of Prichard, Saul, Bayard & 
Evans or hold himself or themselves 


; out or represent himself or themselves 
} as successors of the old firm. 


It further provided: 
Bid of Evans Faction 


Was Accepted 


Ralph B. Evans, heading one faction 
of the partners, bid $110,000 for the as- 
sets to be sold. Maurice B. Saul head- 
ing the other faction of the partners 
consisting of himself, Joseph Neff Ewing 
and Raymond M. Remick, bid $105,000. 
Evans was the successful bidder and 
pursuant to the agreement paid to the 
partnership group headed’ by Saul $42,- 
350, or 3814 per cent of the total bid 
price. The tangibies of the partnership 


at the time had a value of $20,000, which | 
Of the bid price | 


was in excess of cost. 
of $110,000, $90,000 represented the 
price bid for the intagibles. 

Saul had a 3312 per cent interest in 
the assets of the firm at date of disso- 


Land Title} 


} suecesssor firm except where the 
| indicated their wish that the files 


office | 


no! 


{28th day of February of that year 


Johnson took a fatherly interest in!jution and, accordingly, received $30,150 
Saul. He told him that his practice! from Evans as his proportionate part of 
would come to him after his death, and| the sale price of the intangibles. Ewing 


advised him to practice law alone and) and Remick each received $2,250 as their | 


not to take in any one as a partner. | shares of the sale price of the intangi- 

Shortly before his death, however, he) bles. The petitioners did not include in 
advised Saul that he had changed his! their tax returns for 1921 any amount 
mind as to Saul practicing law alone! representing taxable income from the 
after his death. He said that some of;sale of their interests in the partnership. 
the clients would probably think that| The Commissioner amended these re- 
he was too young a man to take care|/turns by adding to the net income re- 
of their affairs, and therefore he advised! ported by Saul $30,150 and to the net 
Saul to enter into a partnership with! income reported by Ewing $2,250, com- 
Prichard, who was a much older man! puting the deficiencies accordingly. 
than Saul, and who hed been associated 
with Johnson some 30 or 40 years. He! 
told Saul that he was going to advise 
Prichard to that effect. 


faction headed by Ralph B. Evans ac- 


|of the firm, the lease on the offices at 
° os re 1335 Land Title Building and the right 
? ! a > 2 

Prov eens of Will ; | to occupy the offices theretofore occupied 

For Carrying on Practice 


Johnson, in the sixth and seventh 
paragraphs of his will, provided as fol- 


Evans, and the right to the possession 
;of all of the papers of the partnership 
lows: heinges mere ee = the oe = 

di ac cchavd if ha <hay| mot specify that the papers should be 
oe en Ap ol oe = turned over to the new partnership com- 
law papers and pamphlets to such extent posed of Saul, Ewing and Remick. After 
we Tien ons" ke the cemer of dunil. the dissolution of the partnership the 
re All duplicates I give to aera Evans faction carried the name “John 


: L . G. Johnson” on _ its 
B. Saul, and, if Mr. Prichard does not 3 e shes a 
saxvive me, Mr. Saul will take what Mr. black line underneath, on their door and 


Prichard, as a survivsr, would take. felon pa oo 
“My office shall be kept up, at the ex-} 1 , NS : . 
pense of my estate, for six months after | at a ee ape 
my decease, so that those who have been | Prichard, Saul, Bayard & Evans at the 
associated with, or he:ping me, may make} gate of ‘its ie aminatia ‘in 1917 
their future arrangements carefully. If! $350,000 FB the ai ’ year tian 
Mr. Prichard survives me, he will be | Johnson’s death from 80 to 90 per cent 
the control of my office, during the time.| of the business dane be the fies. Son: 
If he does not, Mr. Saul will control.” | Sisted af huatness: which they cae die 
As both Prichard and Saul survived! former clients of Johnson. As 
Johnson, all of the law books, law papers} went on a portion of the t 
and pamphlets pertaining to Johnson’s | by the firm for former clients of John- 
law practice were received by Prichard|son decreased and the proportion of 
and Saul. | business done for new clients increased. 

After the death of Johnson, those who} During the first year after Johnson’s 
had been associated with him in the! death 25 per cent of the value of the 
practice of the law formed a partner-| Jeg 
ship under the name of Prichard, Saul,! 
Bayard & Evans, which firm consisted! w 
¥ Frank P. Prichard, Maurice B. Saul,! 
ames W. Bayard, Ralph B. Evans, and| jn ; j ear is i i 

‘iad yard, | : : jing the following years this intangible 

Benjamin re end continued the | asset disappeared or, in the opinion of 
practice of law in the offices formerly) Saul, would disappear or spend itself as 
occupied by Johnson. | follows: 

At the time of the formation of this | ° 
firm all of the assets from the law prac-| Taxing of Income 
tice formerly carried on by Johnson! i; 
which were transferred to the firm of From Sale at Issue 
Prichard, Saul, Bayard & Evans by|__ 
Frank P. Prichard as a voluntary contri-|15 per cent; fourth year, 10 per cent; 
bution. | fifth and six years, 5 per cent; seventh 

eank'P. Prichard died during the year| and eighth years, 4 per cent; ninth and 
1918, at which time all his interest in 
the assets of the firm, which assets had| 


yusiness done 


ill acquired from Johnson by the new 


twelfth years, 2 per cent; thirteenth and 


Under the contract of dissolution the | 


quired, in the addition to the tangibles | 


; by the firm of Prichard, Saul, Bayard & | 


letterhead with a: 


of | 


of | 


As the years | 


al papers and the intangible assets | 
attaching to them in the nature of good | 


firm disappeared or spent itself and dur- | 


Second year, 20 per cent; third year, | 


|tenth years, 3 per cent; eleventh and/| 
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Partnerships 


ecords and Papers in Files 


Held to Represent No Profit 


Good Will and Use 
Of Offices Involved 


Character of Property and Man- 
ner in Which Received Con- 
trol Decision in Case. 


Evans, had approximately 1% years to 
run, the rental under the lease being at 
the rate of $5,625 per year. The lease 
had no value in excess of the rentals to 
be paid thereunder. 

Opinion by Smith: The question pre- 
sented by this proceeding is whether the 
petitioners derived any taxable income 
from the sale by them in 1921 of certain 
interests in the law firm of Prichard, 
Saul, Bayard & Evans. The sale price 
of the assets sold was $110,000. The 
cost of the tangibles included in those 
assets was $20,000 and it is conceded 
that the petitioners derived no income 
from their pro rata shares of the $20,000 | 
bid for the tangibles. It is contended 
by the respondent, however, that the 
intangibles of the partnership were ac- 
quired without cost to it and that the 
amounts of money received by the pe- 
| titioners representing their pro rata in- | 
jterests in the intangibles constituted | 
taxable income of the petitioners in| 
1921. These amoutns were, in the case 
of Maurice B. Saul, $30,150 and, in the 
case of Joseph Neff Ewing, $2,250. The| 
| petitioner’s contentions are that they re- 
|ceived their interests in the partner-| 
ship by request and gift and that there- 
fore the amounts received by them rep- | 
| resenting the sale price of the intangi- | 
bles are exempt from income tax. 

The evidence indicates that what was 
sold by the petitioners in addition to, 
their interests in the tangibles of the 
| partnership was the right of the part- 
|nership to continue to occupy the offices 
| theretofore occupied by John G. Johnson | 
{and by the successor firm of Prichard, 
Saul, Bayard & Evans, and the right to! 
|the possession of all of the files of the 
| Johnson office and of the office of the| 
clients | 
should 
| be transferred to the outgoing partners. 

The assets for which Evans and the 
group of partners represented by him | 
bid $110,000 is indicated by the following 
testimony of Maurice B. Saul: 

The bidding took place, I think, on the 
{1921}. 
All of these papers and documents were in| 
that office, and it was agreed that the docu- | 
ments and the papers which had come to us 
!from Mr. Johnson should remain with the | 
| firm or group of members of this firm that} 
retained the offices. We had a lease on the | 
offices for three years, and that lease had 18 | 
months to run. f ! 

The outgoing firm, or whoever did not 
stay in the offices had no right to any pos- 
session of the papers except duplicates of! 
any opinions or paper books, printed paper | 
books, printed briefs that were in that of- 
fice or such clients’ papers as the client] 
should designate in writing should be deliv- | 
ered to the group who went out of the office. | 
Papers, wills, or valuable documents belong- | 
ing to clients that the client did not so 
designate by written authority to deliver to 
those partners who did not retain the offices 
were to remain in the offices. | 

The bidding—I bid as representing the 
group, for the right to those papers, the 

session of those papers, and the result- | 
ant good that would flow to me as the pos-! 
sessor of those papers which I turned over | 
to the firm on Mr. Johnson’s death with Mr. | 
Prichard, $105,000; Mr. Evans and his group | 
bid $110,000. I did not bid any higher and ; 
he got the possession of the offices, books 
|} and the pape belonging to clients, wills 
and private papers, and Mr. Ewing, Mr. 
Remick, Mr. Lamorelle and myself left the! 
offices and formed this new firm with my ! 
brother and some of his associates, and 
moved to an identical suite on the eight- 
eenth floor of the same building where we 
started the practice of law, and secured such | 
papers as the clients authorized us to re- | 
| ceive. 

{| Q. Mr. Saul, what was the principal asset 
that you were bidding $105,000 for? 
| A. The principal asset was the—what has | 
been called the good-will, but it is—it was | 
| the right to the possession of the various | 
papers that had been bequeathed to Mr. 
| Prichard and to me by Mr. Johnson, and} 
the value of those papers, as far as future | 
clients were concerned—the clients to my | 
| experience, come in to the firm where their 
papers are, and to the firm that has posses- | 
sion of those papers, especially of a private | 
nature, they do not want their private af- 
fairs disclosed to everybody, and they want 
to go to the firm that has the possession | 
and continues to have possession of their | 
wills and their private papers. That was | 
the right that I was bidding for—the asset | 
of that firm that I was bidding for—that | 
mass and great bulk of legal papers that 
belonged to the clients of John G. Johnson. 


Estimates of Value 

|Confirmed by Witness 
The value of the legal papers be-} 
queathed to Prichard by Johnson was at] 
the date of the receipt of them by Prich- | 
ard in 1917, in the opinion of Saul, ast 
proximately $350,000 and at the date of | 
the dissolution of the partnership of 
| Prichard, Saul, Bayard & Evans approxi- | 
| mately $120,000. These estimates of | 
value were confirmed by the testimony of | 
Owen J. Roberts, a witness for the peti-| 
tioners. Evidence of this character is| 
competent to prove value. Fidelity Trust | 
| Co., 3 B. T. A. 292. Whatever value the! 
law papers had at the date of their re- | 
ceipt by Prichard was contributed to} 
the partnership by Prichard upon the| 
organization of the partnership of Prich-: 
ard, Saul, Bayard & Evans. Saul ac- 
quired his interest in those papers either 
by bequest from Johnson or by gift from| 
Prichard. Ewing acquired his interest 
/ in the partnership assets by gift on Jan- | 
uary 1, 1920. | 
The value of the law papers and the| 
good-will attaching thereto decreased | 
; from the date of Johnson’s death but! 
| that value had not entirely disappeared | 
at the date of the dissolution of the part- 
nership of Prichard, Saul, Bayard & 
Evans on March 5, 1921, and we are con-| 
vinced by the evidence that the value of | 
the right to the possession of the law 
| papers, the good-will attaching thereto, | 





| 


been bequeathed to him by Johnson,| 
passed to the other members of the firm. | 
The remaining members of the firm con- 
tinued the practice of law under the 
name of Prichard, Saul, Bayard & Evans. 


Valuable Files 
Inherited by Firm 


It was the custom of John G. Johnson 
in writing wills to retain a duplicate 
original of the will in his office. These 
signed copies were kept in his vault, 
as were also many private and valuable 
papers belonging to his clients. 

At the time of his death there was 


| Prichard, Saul, Bayard 


fourteenth years, 1 per cent. 

After the dissolution of the firm of 
& Evans in 
March, 1921, Saul, Ewing and Remick 
moved to a suite of offices on the eight- 
eenth floor of the Land Title Build- 
ing, which suite occupied the same! 
position on the eighteenth floor as| 
the suite which they had left on| 
the thirteenth floor of the same 
building. The lease in existence for} 
the suite of offices known as 1335 
Land Title Building was for a term 
of three years and on March 5, 1921, the 
actual date of the dissolution of the 
partnership of Prichard, Saul, Bayard & 


| the right to occupy the offices formerly | 
| occupied by John G. Johnson and to be 
considered as the successors of Jonhson, 
| had a value on March 5, 1921, of at least 
$90,000, the amount paid therefor by 
Evans and his associates and that there- 
fore the petitioners derived no taxable 
income from the sale by them of the 
assets sold. 

It appears that the amounts in con- 
troversy in.these proceedings are not the 
entire amounts of the deficiencies deter- 
mined by the respondent. 

Judgment will be 
Rule 50. 

October 1, 1928, 


entered under 


Business Expenses 


_—__ 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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LLABI1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


D 


Mortem Payments: 


his death, held: 


Steam Pump Company v. Commissio 


Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: Wi 
Constitutionality: Revenue Act o 


States, Court of Claims: 


Revenue Act of 1921. 
is constitutional, (T. D. 4230.) 


[4 


thereof received, from the sale of 


COME: Computation: 
tangible assets, held: 


Saul v. Commissioner of Internal R 
Yearly Index Page 2016, Col. 1 (Volu 
J[NCOME TAX: Deduction: Loss: 

ble: Revenue Act of 1918: 


decision based on Edward R. Bacon Grain Company v. bel 
Collector, District Court for the Northern District of Tilinois: 
dealer whose books are kept on the basis of cash receipts and disbursements 
contracts to sell grain for delivery in December, 1920, or any month there- 
after at the option of the buyer and against this sale enters into a “hedging 
contract for the purchase of grain for delivery in December, 1920, the two 
contracts are separate transactions and a loss resulting from the closing out 
of the “hedging” contract in 1920 is deductible in that year and not in the 
vear 1921 when grain was delivered under the selling contract pursuant to 


the buyer’s election. (T. D. 4229.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


The calendar of the United States | 
Board of Tax Appeals for October 15,! 
1928, was printed in the issue of Oc- | 
tober 8. Following is the calendar from} 
that date to October 23. | 

October 16, 1928. | 
Louis Arenovski. | 
Estate of Charles F. Adams. | 


15776, 

19499, 

15787, Frederic Beebe Estate. 

15841, F. Russell Beebe. 

14508, Estate of Henry H. Bliss. 4 

15758, Chicago Shipping & Storage Co. 

16 , Robert L. Corby. 

15337, Wm. S. 
19516, Everlastik Co. } 
19508, South Euclid Savings & Loan Co. 
19518, Halverson Lumber & Salt Co. 
15757, Hutterische Bruder Gemeinde 

et al. 
15784, 
15816, 
15829, 
34941 
39129, 
15809, 
15775, 
19502, 
15832, 


Corby. 


Herbert Brust Mfg. Co. 
Hirsch Distilling Co. 
A. B. Humphrey Co. 
and 17447, Wm. M. LeMoyne. 
Wm. V. Loughran. 
Machine Products Co. 
John C. Makepeace. 
c. A. Marshall. 
Galbraith Miller, Jr. 
19515, Marie MacLean. 
15781, Narragansett Pier Railroad Co. 
15803 and 26777, N. Y¥. Chicago & St.| 
Louis R. R. Co. | 
15759, Park Fire Proof Storage Co. 
6988, 6989 and 20801, San Joaquin Fruit 
& Investment Co. | 
15786, Scholle Estate, Jacob. 
19509 and 19534, A. M. & Ben Sutton. 
19512, Estate of Louise N. Schulz. 
15783, Warwick China Co. 
15763, Washington National Bank. 
12720, Robert Vinton White. 
19505, A. L. Wilson Co. 
15820, Walter W. Woodruff & Sons Co. 
October 17, 1928. 
15850, H. H. Bowman. 
15851, J. K. Bowman. 
18935, J. Wm. Bowman. 
26758, Daniel H. Braymer (motion). 
23380, Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
21373, Estate of Alex Brown (motion). 
15571, Brown Transit Co. 
40438, Bailey Underwear Co. 
40215, J. R. Boder (order to show cause). 
40457, Baron Bros., Inc. (order to show 
cause). 
40371, Estate of T. J. Bryant (order to! 
show cause). | 





15932, Mrs. Caroline Candidus. . 

40177, Caroline Candidus. 

29866, Caroline Candidus. | 

15921, Elizabeth D. Chipley. | 

19522, Elgin National Watch Co. | 

40450, A. & J. Frank Co. (order to show| 
cause). 

40249, 
cause). 

7762, S. M. Goldstein & Co. 

40080, C. E. Grant (order to show cause). 

15895, Robert McBride Grindley. 

12784, Max Hach. 

40422, Halfned Realty Corp. 
show cause). 

15911, Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 

15914, Charles Heddon. 

40490, J. W. Holden 
cause). 

19535, 
cate. 

15933, Irwin-Leatherman Cotton Co. 

11715, Estate of Geo. E. Keeney. 

15886, Kurtz Furniture Co. 

15068, Lakrancaise Piece Dye Works. 

15883, Lane Bryant, Ine. 

15849, I Lewis. 

9132, London & River Plate Bank, Ltd. 
Agency (motion). 

15890, Madison Square Garden Corp. 

40065, Richard H. Moers (order to show 


David Goldstein (order to show; 


(order to 


(order to show 


Hollywood Sunset Square Syndi- 


| cause). 


20962, 
15940, 
15936, 
15939, 
15661, 
15825, 
15874, 
30873, 


Joseph T, Newman. 

Lillian D. Newman. 

Lloyd D. Newman. 

Louis Newman. 

Peck Coal Corporation. 

Wm. E. Peck & Co. 

Perry-Norvell Co. 

Planter’s National Bank (motion). 

Estate of Charles W. Potts (mo- 

tion). 
40512, 

cause). 
40262, 
15937, 
15893, 
18942, 
12707, 
15924, 
40439, 
21666, 
33644, 

cause). 
33645, 


Henry H. Putman (order to show 


Red Ball Transit Co. (motion). 
Anna N. Rebadow. 
Schindewolfe-Brindley Co. 
Joseph Siebles Estate, 

Sonman Run Coal Co. 

Stafford & Company. 

E. R. West Coffee Co. 

Estate of Geo. I. Wilber (motion). 
W. H. Willis, jr. (order to show 


J. M. Willis (order to show cause). 
. October 18, 1928. 
Akron Union Passenger Depot Co. 
15963, American Laundry Co. 
13360, Estate of Frank S. Beardslee. 
15975, Mrs. Helen D. Bridge. 
15974, Hudson E. Bridge. 
128, 5085 and 13847, Crider Bros. Comm. 
Co. (App. st. of ev.). 
16019, Estate of E. Golden Filer. 
15478, Frank Filer. 
18962, Gund Realty Co, 
16006, Golding & Hahn Co., Inc, 


15968, 


Sale of Partnership Assets: 
bles.—Where, upon the dissolution of a law partnership, two members 
the partnership, 
amounts of money in excess of the cost of their pro rata interests in the 
No taxable income was derived from the sale because 
the intangibles concerned were the right to continue use of certain office 
space and to retain possession of certain records and papers the value | 
of which gradually decreased until the partnership dissolution.—Maurice B. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


certain 


; Stores C 


EDUCTIONS: Business Expenses: Compensation for Services: Post- 
1921 Act.—Where a taxpayer entered into a five- 
year agreement with one of its stockholders to make certain payments to him 
or his heirs as salary for services in consideration of such stockholder placing 
his stock in trust, and the stockholder died in the second year in which the 
agreement was operative, the company making the payments as agreed after 
Such payments were not deductible from the taxpayer’s 
income in determination of its tax liability for the several years involved, 
either as ordinary and necessary business expenses or as losses.—Warren 
(Board of 


ner of Internal Revenue 
016, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


dow’s Statutory Interest: 
f 1921: 


Tangibles: 


interests in 


evenue. 
me III.) 


“Hedging Contracts:” 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


16023, P. Hagerty Shoe Co. 

15965, J. Wilson Humbird. 

15946, Journal of Accountancy, Inc. 
15985, E. L. Kier. 

15986, W. E. Kier. 

16045, Sebastian S. Kresge. 

13948, John B. Laing. 

40030, Samuel Levine (motion). 
15992, Charles A. Loring. 

15947, 
16024, 


97 
ef 


18967 and 
oO. 

19551, Robert FE. Mathers. 

19556, Miller & Vidor Lbr. Co. 
16029, National Engineering Corp. 
15949, Owen Mfg. Co. 

19804, Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co. 
15970, Perrier, Ltd. 

16005, R. H. Perry & Co. 

16016, Reliance Mfg. Co. 

15972, Bettie Roberts. 

16278, Ruud Mfg. Co. 

15479, Mary J. Sexton. 
19553, Shiner Furniture Co. 


16022 and 16021, Sidney Machine Tool Co. 


15718, George B. Smith. 
19822, Virginia Chase Weddell. 
18960, Estate of Joseph Weil. 


7723, Geo. D. Widener (App. of St. of ev.),| 16147, Lizzie Braender. 
7724 and 7725, Joseph E. Widener (App.} 


of St. of ev.). 
October 22, 1928. 


Nebraska: 
Decision of Court.—Full text 
of Treasury decision based on Nels S. Nyberg, as Administrator, v. United 
The value of the interest of a widow in the estate 
of her deceased husband created by a statute of Nebraska in lieu of dower 
should be included in the value of the gross estate under Section 402 of the 
The Federal estate tax on the transfer of such interest 


Intangi- 


When Deducti- 
Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury 
Mabel G. Reinecke, 
Where a 


Estate of Robert M. Macintosh. | 
748, May Department 
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Estates 


Deduction of Payments by Cor poration 
To Heirs of Official Denied on Appeal 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds Sums Provided in Agree- 
ment Before Death Are Capital Expenditures. 


Corporation be retained. Therefore, in order 
to accomplish these purposes, this agree- 
ment witnesseth; 

The said Frank F. Phinney hereby agrees 
to assign, set over and transfer to the three 
persons named as Trustees in the Agree- 
ment of Trust copy of which is annexed 
hereto, the shares of stock now standing 
in his name upon the books of the said 
Corporation and any other shares therein 
that he may acquire to have, manage and 
dispose of under the terms of said Agree- 
ment of Trust and to execute and deliver 
to the persons named therein, the said 
Agreement of Trust, copy of which is hereto 
annexed and made part hereof, 

That the said Corporation will employ 
the said Frank F. Phinney as treasurer and 
general manager of the said company for 
the term of five years from and after the 
date of its next annual meeting, paying 
annually the same annual salary heretofore 
received by him, whether as president, 
treasurer or general manager, plus an in- 
crease of twenty (20) per cent. And the 


WARREN STEAM Pump CoMPANY V. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 14813, 22389. BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS. 


The only question presented by this 
appeal was whether certain payments 
made pursuant to a properly executed 
agreement were deductible from the tax- 
payer’s gross income. 

The taxpayer entered into an agree- 
ment, covering a five-year period, to 
make certain payments to one of its 
stockholders or his heirs as a salary for 
his services as manager and in con- 
sideration of the stockholder placing his 
stock in trust. The stockholder died in 
the second year in which the agreement 
was in effect but the payments were con- 
tiued according to the terms of the 
agreement. Of these facts, the Board of 
Tax Appeals ruled that the payments 
were not deductible from income in de- 
termination of the taxpayer’s liability 
since they were neither ordinary and 
necessary business expense, within the 
meaning of the statute, nor losses to the 
| company. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and opinion: At all times 
in the taxable years the petitioner was 
|a Massachusetts corporation, with its 
principal place of business at Warren. 
| It was successfully engaged in the man- 
|ufacture of steam pumps. Prior to, and 
| during the taxable years it earned large 
profits, 

Frank F. Phinney entered the service 
of the petitioner in 1912, and later be- 
came its president, treasurer and gen- 
}eral manager. In 1919 he owned in his 
own name 1,300 shares and other mem- 
|bers of his family owned 369 shares of 
the petitioner’s stock then outstanding. 


| Petitioner and Phinney 
Entered Agreement 


| In 1919 the petitioner and Phinney en- 
{tered into the following agreement: 
Whereas, The Warren Steam Pump Com- 
| pany of Warren, Mass., believes that the 
| growth and present success of the Corpo- 
| ration have been due to the management 
of Frank F. Phinney, and the stock control 
exercised by him, and that his continued 
management and a unified stock control will 
contribute to the further success of the 
Corporation, therefore the Corporation be- 
lieves it to be for the interest of the Cor- 
poration and its stockholders that the block 
of stock now standing in the name of Frank 
| F. Phinney, of Warren, Mass., amounting to 
1,300 shares be kept intact as long as pos- 
sible and also that as long as possible the 
the services of the said Frank F. Phinney 
as treasurer and general manager of the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated October 12, 1928. 

Edwin J. Schoettle Co., v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 1941. 
_ The bond filed by the petitioner 
in connection with a claim in abate- 
ment does not operate to extend 
the statutory period of limitations 
for the assessment and collection 
of taxes. C. B. Shaffer, 12 B. T. A. 
298, and Gulf States Steel Som- 
pany, 12 B. T. A. 1244, followed. 

Hutchins Lumber & Storage Go. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 7129. 

Respondent’s action in refusing 
to allow the petitioner a deduction 
from closing inventory on account 
of alleged rotten and unsalable 
lumber discovered during the year 
approved. 

Mollohon Manufacturing Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14118. 

Evidence held insufficient to 
overcome the determination of the 
Commissioner as to depreciation. 

Farmers’ Union Co-Operative Associa- 
tion, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Docket No. 11055. 

Patronage dividends due mem- 
bers of a cooperative business as- 
sociation held to be part of cost of 
goods sold. 

Joseph E. Hubinger v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 12437. 

Claimed fire loss disallowed for 

lack of evidence of cost of prop- 
erty. 
_ Amount expended, in excess of 
insurance received, in restoring a 
building partially destroyed by fire, 
held not deductible as the cost of 
repairs. 

R. A. Rowan & Company v. Commise- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
14815. 

1. Gain: Where petitioner loaned 
money on a trust deed and fore- 














16051, Charles F. Shriver. 
16038, Estate of Roxy M. Smith. 
16052, Stanwix Hall Hotel Co. 
16054, Samuel Stein. 
22743 and 28576, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
19321, Superior Connellsville Coke Co. 
16004, Visalis Midway Oil Co. 
16050, Willow River Lumber Co. 
16010, Udolpho Wolfe Co. 
16041, Rolf Zetlitz. 
7462, Wm. Stone Woods (motion). 
16133, Abraham Adelson. 
16176, Aetna Portland Cement Co. 
16170, J. & O. Altschul Tobacco Co. 
16102, George A. Bacon. 
3267, Boker Cutlkry & Hardware Co.,| 
Ine. (motion). 
16092, Estate of Alexander 
3Srawner. 
3352, 21120, 
tury Co. 


Harrison | 





16158, 5127 and 3804, Cen- 


19841, Art Brass Co. 
19834, Roy H. Beattie. 


19825, Geo. 


19826, P. Lot Brown. 
Cc. 
19578, J. Cle 
15984, Herbert N. 


16046, H. 


16040, J. C. 


198383 and 18993, F. A. Gillespie. 


19840 and 
Co. (motion). 
13838, 


10489, 
tion). 
19560, 
19577, 
19027, 
15720, 


Dela, Ine. 


15971, Samuel W. Moore. 
14440, Murphy Oil Co, 


16032, Wm. 

16063, and 
Roebling. 

13898, 
tion). 


19573, Solomon M. Schatskin. 


13964, Sells 


Henry 
16100, Byron U. Graham. 
Great Bear Spring Co. et al (mo-j| 


Henry W. Healy. 
Don A. Henry. 
Gerald Hughes. 
Maxwell Leasing Co., 
Metal Crafters, Inc. 

, Ernest Miller. 

7 and 19326, Mines & Commerce of! 


John Robinson 


closed and subsequently sold at a 
profit the profit should be included 
in income for the year in which 
received and should not be held 
in suspense account to await 
termination of law suit between 
‘same parties. 

Barton & Willson, Inc. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 11913 
Petitioner, an interior decorating 
firm, held entitled to personal serv- 

ice classification. 

Hotel Patten Company, Watterson Hotel 
Company, Ucita Investment Company, 
and J. B. Pound Hotel Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 5792. 

Value of property for invested § 
capital purposes determined. Value 
of leases determined. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


16145, 
bourne. 

16138, Estate of - Henry P. Goldschmidt. 

23724, Estate of Wm. H. Hotchkiss. 

16091, Elsa P. Humes. 

16160, Insurance Field Co. 

16122, Charlotte A. W. Lopic. 

16080, McEnery, Inc. 

16143, Maher Collieries Co. 

19847, K. E. Merren. 

16315, T. N. Nixon, 

16108, Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 

10731, Newton Cotton Mills (motion). 

18947, Thomas N. Nixon. 

12345, G. S. Patterson. 

23725, Estate of Eleanor H. Potter. 

10238, Read Phosphate Co. (motion). 

16101, Roderick Potter. : 

16185, Helen Woodruff Smith. 

16173, Stoehrer & Pratt Dodgem Corp. 

16104, Superior Tube Co. 

16136, Estate of Henrietta E. Talcott. 

16159, Tway Coal Co. 

16110, Frederick Underhill. 

16105, Toy Upham. 

16118, Louis A. Whitcomb. 

16119, 16120, Estate of Louise P. V. Whit- 
comb. 


16121, 
16117, 
16109, 
16149, 


Estate of Georgia Kay Chad- 


C. Brown. 
Conway. 
arence Davies. 
Fell. 
Fletcher. 


34244, Good Manufacturing 


J. Gordon (motion). 


Ine. 


Cc. Rae. 
29249, Estate of Charles G. 





Shows Co. (mo- Lydia L. Whitcomb. 


Margerite T. Whitcomb. 
Richard W. Wistar. 


Floto Circus Co. (motion). Estate of Emma S. Wolfe. 
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_ radio 
in every room 


Throw a switch —and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve— 
and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and 
find the newspaper under your door. 

A Statler is your “home away from 


home.” The organization of 
0 LaLLin 


There are Hotels Statler with radio in every room: 


y "ou, 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Bote! Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


r ’ 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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Expansion of Activity | 


In Textile Industry of 
Europe Is Predicted| 


Recent Decline in Produc-| 
tion Believed to Be Near | 
End; Gain in Cotton 
Sales Noted. | 


Activity in both the spinning and the| 
weaving branches of the cotton industry | 
in continental Europe, which declined up | 
to the end of September, may soon begin | 
to improve, since mill production is at) 
present probably below the normal rate | 
of goods consumption and seasonal im- | 
provement in wholesale and retail de- | 
mand can be expected, according to a) 
report on the cotton demand situation in| 
foreign countries made to the Bureau of! 
Agricultural Economics by the Agricul-| 
tural Commissioner at Berlin, L. V. 
Steere. . 

The report, just made public by the 
Department of Agriculture, follows in 
full text: 

Activity in both spinning and weaving, 
branches of the cotton industry has ex- 
perienced some further decline during 
August and September over most of the 
continent. Nevertheless, there are indi- 
cations that the low point in operations 
as a whole will soon be reached. There 
has been some recent seasonal improve- | 
ment in incoming orders for both spin-| 
ning and weaving mills everywhere, and 
manufacturers are now generally more 
optimistic as to the future, in spite of | 
the fact that current margins are very 
unsatisfactory, operations still declining | 
and the wholesale trade still reluctant to 
make important commitments. 

Output Is Less Than Demand. 

The basic reason for anticipating the | 
development of a better tone and more 
stability of output. before long is that} 
mill production, at least in the countries | 
which were operating at a high level in 
1927, has now been reduced to a point 
probably below the normal rate of goods | 
consumption. This is pointed to by re-| 
ports on mill activity and by the decreas- | 
ing tendency in mill and trade stocks of 
products in recent weeks. | 

Seasonal improvement in wholesale 
and retail demand can also be expected, | 
although not to the degree experienced | 
a year and two years ago, as the trade | 
seems to be moderately well supplied 
for general requirements and not in-| 
clined to stock up. Firmness in goods 
prices as a result of the working down 
of stocks and the development of more 
stability in raw material prices may be 
expected, however, to stimulate trade! 
commitments in the not distant future. 

General business over most of the! 
Continent is just about holding to cur-| 
rent levels or tending slightly downward. 
This year’s continental harvest promises | 
no increase over last year in rural pur- 
chasing power, as the larger yields of | 
grain are fully offset by lower prices, 
and as numerous secondary and _ late 
crops are turning out rather satisfacto- | 
rily. Even where returns from certain 
crops will increase, there are generally | 
offsetting factors permitting no material | 
increase over last year’s total returns. | 
General European purchasing power,’ 
therefore, promises no great improve- | 
ment in the immediate future. | 

Competition is Strong. 

In the textile industry conditions are | 
also extremely competitive, in the woolen | 
and linen branches as well as in cotton. 
The continued heavy production of both 
spinning and weaving mills in Central 
and Northern Europe during the first} 
half of 1928 in the face of declining} 
orders, although it apparently has led} 
to no unsound accumulation of stocks, | 
has been filling consumer needs, and 
there is now no undersupply such as} 
afforded one basis for the great revival | 
during the last half of 1926. 

Reports from practically all European! 
raw cotton markets between the middle} 
of August and end of September indicate | 
relatively active spinner buying of spot | 
cotton, near and new crop positions. | 
Dealer buying for import has also been! 
very large, especially at Bremen. It} 
seems apparent, however, that actual, ' 
recent developments in the manufactur- 
ing end of the cotton business have not 
greatly influenced this buying, but rather 
that both the trade and industry have | 
bought because of confidence in the | 
present level of raw material prices, 

There are also indications that the in- | 
dustry is now actually in need of raw! 
material, as mill stocks at the end of 
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Foreign Trade 


rtment of Commerce Lists Demands 
For American Goods in World Markets 


Opportunities for Sale of Specific Products and Applica- 


tions for Agencies 


Are Recorded. 


2 er 


Gain Noted in Exports 
Of Printing Machinery 


Cotton Seed 


esi 
meenennnentine 


Mills Decline 


Receipts of Cottonseed at 


| For Two-Month Period Below Last Year 


Exports of printing machinery from | 


| 

| 

|the United States during the first eight 

| months of the current year were valued 
at $10,490,495, an increase of $625,067 

| over the corresponding period in 1927, 

; according to the Paper Division, Depart- 


Cottonseed oil and meal and rock|rotary type; 33841, rotogravure press for |ment of Commerce. The statement, made 


phosphate are among the United States| 
products for which England has pur- | 
chasers, according to the weekly state-| 
ment by the Department of Commerce, | 
listing specific inquiries received through- 
out the world for American goods. Brazil 
offers buyers for ice-making machinery. | 

The satement follows in full text: 

Numerous inquiries received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from foreign j 
merchants who wish to purchase rat! 
poison, alligator skins, tennis rackets, | 
marine engines, rotogravure presses, | 
balloons, picture frames and various 
other articles produced in the United) 
States, indicates the growing popularity 
of American products in all parts of the 
world. 

Merchants in Switzerland, Venezuela, 
Latvia, Persia, Nigeria, Straits Settle-| 
ments and many other countries are in- | 
cluded in the latest foreign trade oppor- 
tunities announcement made public today. | 

Information on the many foreign 
market openings is available to firms andj 
individuals upon application to any dis-} 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 


Opportunities for Sale 


Of Specified Products 


Purchasers. 
Austria.—*33900, metal-working 
chinery and precision tools. 
Belgium.—*33871f, sugar, cane, raw. 
Brazil.—33902, can-manufacturing ma- 
chinery for making talcum powder cans; | 
33904, engine, stationary, of 180 horse- | 
33903, ice. making machinery 
and carbonic gas installation; 33901, | 
laundry machines (steam washing). 
Canada.—33821, advertising novelties , 
and art calendars; 33821, chinaware for 
advertising; *33931, copper tubing, | 
sheeting, drains, and tanks for building; 
33916, furniture, bamboo, reed, and rat-! 
tan: *33857, lathes, bench, small, motor 
driven; 33915, jewelry, cheap; 33905, | 
lathes, woodworking, automatic; 33954, | 


ma- 





' parchment, lamp shade; *33907, printers’ | 


furniture and equipment; 33939, prints, | 
lithographs of masterpieces, 
scenic views, etc.; 33821, tickets, price, 
for grocers’ shelves. 

Canary Islands.—33811, screen cloth 
for motion pictures. 

Colombia.—*33938, 
moving. 

Denmark.—33807, canvas. 

Egypt.—*33824, pianos, phonographs, 
records and sheet music; *33933, uphol- 
stery leather. 

England.—33808, feathers, chicken, new 
and old; *33861f, grain; *33861f, linseed 
cakes and meal, decorticated cottonseed 
oil cakes and meal, and crushed oyster 
sheels; *33909, novelties, rubber, such 
as sponges and mats; 33886, phosphate, 
rock. 

Estonia —*33913, bicycle parts, such 
as frames, forks, handle bars, and trans- 
mission parts; *33822, rifles of small 
target, and cartridges of various cali- 
bers. 

France.—33863f, canned fish; 33838, 
cardboard cups for holding honey; 
33865f, fruit, dried; 33866f, honey, 5 to 
20 tons; 33839, paper-perforating ma- 
chine, rotary; 33863f, rice, blue rose, in 
5 or 10 lots; 33914, sponges, 30,000 
monthly; 33860, steel, cold drawn, free- 
cuting; 33855, steel, cold rolled, tem- 
pered, for clock and phonograph springs, 
and watch spring steel. 

Germany.—33842, balloons; 383862f, 
canned fruit, especially pineapples, apri- 


signs, electric,! 


| cots, and peaches; and canned asparagus; 
| 33867f, fruit, dried, best quality; 33862f, 


fruit, dried, especially apricots, raisins, 
and mixtures; 33923, hair, horse, white- 
bleached; 33862f, lard; *33893, metal 
alloys and raw materials for use in 
foundries; 33885, oxides, mineral, and 
analyzed chemicals; 83867f, rice, best 
quality; 33880, silo machinery, ensilage 
cutters, and manure loaders and distrib- 
*33895, waste leather; “33837, 
waterproof paper for show linings; 
33935, wool, comber, and all other wool 
waste, 

Honduras.—*33828, beds, iron, white, 
enameled, double and single; *33828, 
furniture, wicker, and fiber low priced. 

Hungary ‘33843, beauty parlor ac- 
cessories; *33843, footwear, caps, stock- 


| *33810, 


illustrating magazines. 
Sweden.—83920, frames, 

wood, for pictures. 
Switzerland.—*33932, foil sheets. 
Uruguay.—33919, beauty parlor acces- 

sories; 33858, incinerators for apart- 


metal and 


and vibrators, electrical. 
Venezuela. — 33810f, 
cotton piece 


canned 
goods; 


foods; 
*33810, 
hosiery. 


Requests Received 
To Act as Agents 


Agents. 


Argentina.—33826, notions and novel- 
ties, 

Austria.—33812, bathing suits; 33944, 
gloves, surgeons’; 33812, hosiery; 33944, 


| hosiery, ailk; 33812, knit goods; 33944, 


toys, electrical; 38944, watches, dollar. 
Brazil.—83941, fiber rope and yarn, 
manila. 


British Guiana.—33940, hosiery, cheap | 
and medium grades, for men and women. | ¢ 


33940, neckties (bow and four-in-hand), 


| cheap and medium grades. 


Canada.—33936, chemical specialties; 
33813, cotton piece goods; 33936, drug 


, Specialities; 33813, kapok safety vests; 


33827, novelties and premium’ goods; 
33820, raincoat material, rubberized; 
33936, steel wool (pot cleaner); 33937, 
steel, wool; 33813, wool goods. 

Chile.—35872f, canned salmon and sar- 
dines; 


33872, metals, expanded, 


nut, and cottonseed; 35872, sanitary ap- 
pliances; 33872, tin plate, and steel and 


| galvanized wire; 33872, yarn, cotton and 


rayon. 
China.—33850, 
boarded and 


leather, 
calf, em- 


calf, upper 
smooth, fancy 


bossed grain, kid and patent leather, in | 
for | 


black and 
candles. 
Czechoslovakia.—33879f, canned fruit; 


colors; 33872, paraffin 


| 33943, cotton; 33879f, fruit, dried (apri- 
cots, apples, raisins and prunes); 33879f, ! 


rice. 
Denmark.—33851, patent leather. 
Egypt.—33894, box calf, and patent 
leather; 33870f, canned fruit, preserves, 
vegetables, salmon and sardines; 33818, 
cotton piece goods; 33894f, fruit (ap- 
ples); 33894f, fruit, dried (prunes); 


33846, hosiery; 33894, leather, imitation, | 


upholstery. 
France.—33853, box calf, glazed kid, 


mon; 33868f, fruit, dried; 33878f, fruit, 
dried; 33868f, lard, salted pork and 
beef, and sausage in boxes. 
Germany.—33835, brewery equip- 
ment; 33873f, canned fruit, especially 
pineapples; 33899, eoncrete mixers and 


for , 
| stucco work; 33872f, oils, soya bean, pea- | 


| public October 13, follows in full text: 

| There was a slight decrease (4 per 
jcent) in the value of printing presses 
shipped abroad compared with last year, 


although the number of pieces were | 


slightly greater. However, the loss in 


;ment houses; 33919, massage apparatus | this particular item was more than offset 


by the increase in the values of typesct- 
jting machines and of other printing 
| machinery and accessories. 


! street construction machinery, with 
steam engine and boilers; 33816, cotton 
in carload lots; 33883, engines, marine; 
33884, engines, marine; 33873f, fruit, 
dried; 33875f, fruit,-dried (apples and 
| prunes) ; 33877f, fruit, dried, best qual- 


jity; 33874f, fruit, dried and fresh; and 


apricot kernels; 33876f, fruit, especially | 


apples and oranges; 383873f, grain; 
33873f, honey, best quality; 33834, jack 
lifts, power stackérs and 
equipment; 33836, jack lifts, 
stackers and _ conveying 
33 jack lifts, power stackers, ele- 


power 


9 
n00YV, 
vating trucks and racks; 33851, jack 
lifts, power stackers, elevating trucks 
and racks; 33832, jack lifts, power 
{stackers, elevating trucks and racks; 
33877f, juices, fruit (orange and 
lemon) concentrated; 3835874f, 
33908, newspaper-wrapping 
33896, plywood, Douglas fir; 33825, 
|radio-equipped phonographs; 33833, 
roads, asphalt, construction and repair 
equipment; 33859, scales, dial, auto- 
matic; 33873, shells, mother of pearl; 
| 33847, shoes, low and high cut, men’s; 
33859, vending machines; 33924, yarn, 
| cotton; 33815, yarn, cotton, double and 
single thread, on cops and in bundles. 

Greece.— 33854, upper and fancy 
| leathers. 

Guatemala.—33817, wearing apparel 
(cotton sheets), men’s. 

Hungary.—33897, logs of white wood, 
vellow poplar, red gum, walnut, oak, 
Douglas fir, and ash for veneering and 
cutting. 


Oe, 


India.—33845, belting leather; 33845, | 


cutlery of all kinds, except butchers; 
33845, pickers, rolled leather, etc. 

New Zealand.—33840, roofing mate- 
rials, asphaltic, and 1, 2, 8, ply paper. 

Norway.—33814, hosiery, silk, 
and wool, women’s. 

Philippine Islands.—33849, 
| skins. 


conveying | 


equipment; | 


lard; | 
machine; 


lisle 
| 


chamois | 


‘Amounts Crushed and on Hand Also Are Smaller Than 
Comparative Figures for 1927. 


| The Bureau of the Census, Department; riod): 1928, 494,678 tons; 1927, 745,131 
lof Commerce, has just issued the fol-| tons. On hand at mills, September 30, 
|lowing report on cottonseed products for 1928, 566,530 tons; 1927, 651,572 tons. 
lthe United States: Includes seed destroyed at mills, but 
e ed states: ‘ not 21,972 and 89,784 tons on hand Au- 
Cottonseed received at mills,* August, gust 1, nor 9,715 tons and 9,887 tons re- 
'1 to September 30, 1928, 1,039,236 tons; Shipped for 1928 and 1927, respectively. 
1927, 1,306,919 tons. Crushed (same pe- Cottonseed products manufactured, 
| eam ——  ——-shipped out and on hand: 
Produced Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
147,447,154 119,163,988 
225,117,934 171,714,509 


On hand 
Aug. 1 
720,350,682 
16,296,641 


On hand 
Sept. 30 
*67,951,434 


Season 
' Crude oil (pounds), 1928-9 
Crude oil (pounds), 1927-8 
Refined oil (pounds), 1928-9 
Refined oil (pounds), 1927-8 .... 37 
i Cake and meal (tons), 1928-9 ... 
Cake and meal (tons), 1927-8 .. 
Hulls (tons), 1928-9 
Hulls (tons), 1927-8 ... penne 
Linters (running bales), 1928-9 . 
Linters (running bales), 1927-8 
Hull fiber (500-lb, bales), 1928-9 
Hull fiber (500-Ib. bales), 1927-8 
Grabbots, motes, ete. (500-lb, 
bales), 1928-9 
Grabbois, motes, 
bales), 1927-8 ‘ b. 09 4,252 
*Includes 3,093,476 and 4,669,739 pounds held by refining and manufacturing estab- 
{ lishments and 3,290,652 and 21,031,975 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers Au- 
sust 1, 1928, and September 30, 1928, respectively. +Inceludes 7,594,021 and 3,809,240 
pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, und warehousemen at places other than re- 
| lineries and inanufacturing establishments and 10,166,451 and 7,828,855 pounds in tran- 
sit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, ete., August 1, 1928, 
September 50, 1928, respectively. {Produced from 88,828,250 pounds crude oil, 
Exports of cottonseed products for one month ending August 31: 


¥159,629,2 
+ 366 226,210,664 
191,781 61,350 
287,396 108,610 
94,708 92,57 
168,045 196, 
43,994 98,447 5 
127,763 
2.848 


4,900 


3,289 


ete. ; (500-Ib. 





1928 1927 
THR7TO 


402,216 
$94,022 SH4,825 
15,122 


{ Oil crude (pounds) 
Oil refined (pounds) 
' Cake and meal (tons) 944 

Linters (running bales) iris i 6,862 18,391 

Cottonseed products manufactured and on hand at oil mills in the United States: 

Crude oil Cake and meal Hulls Linters 
(pounds) (tons) 1s) (running bales) 
147,447,154 220,483 98,447 
42,249,720 61,350 86,521 


Manufactured Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 
On hand at oil mills Sept. 30 .. 


| 


‘Apple Market 


| Weaker in Liverpool 


| barreled apples were only in light to 
;} moderate supply. Washington Jona- 
thans were in liberal supply but sup- 
plies of other boxed stock were light 
to moderate. 
| Yorks in Good Demand. 
. In spite of the heavy supplies of Vir- 
Good Demand Noted for Vir- ginia Yorks they were in good demand 
| i ie jand brought from $5.35 to $5.84 per 
|  ginia Yorks and Gravy- jbarrel for U.S. Commercial 2% -inch 
| a Tet stock against $5.60 to $5.84 last week. 
ensteiIns, Slightly larger Yorks brought from 50 
o_o to 70 cents per barrel less, U. S. No. 1, 
The Liverpool auction for American |; 2%4-inch minimum ranging from $4.87 
apples October 10 showed strength at! to $5.11 per barrel. There was an ac- 
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Agriculture 


Increased Imports 


Of Crude Mica for 
Six Months Shown 


| 
| 
leas Over 1927 Is Accom- 
panied by Marked De- 
crease in Val- 
uation, 
| 


Imports of crude mica into the United 
| States during the first half of 1928 
| showed an increase of 6.3 per cent in 
| quantity over those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, accompanied by a 
| decrease of 26 per cent in valuation ac- 
cording to the Minerals Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. While the de- 
|cline in average value of imports has 
j been general for all classifications of 
crude mica, the greatest decrease oc- 
curred in mica splittings. 

The statement made public October 13, 
follows in full text: 


During the first six months of this 
year, this country imported 245,875 
pounds of unmanufactured mica, valued 
;at $121,016 as compared with 366,183 
pounds valued at $243,152 in the like 
period of last year, while imports of 
mica splittings were 1,525,950 valued at 
$452,428 as compared to 1,300,937 
pounds valued at $530,325 in 1927. 

India predominates as a source of un- 
manufactured mica of higher valuation, 
; Which is composed principally of uncut 
{and untrimmed sheet mica, having sup- 
| plied 37 per cent of the total during the 
first half of the present y2ar. Combined 
imports of 47,174 pounds from France 
}and Madagascar constitute 20 per cent 
| of the total and may properly be credited 
to Madagascar as the original source. 
There follow 16 per cent from Canada. 


__|11 from Argentina, 8 from Brazil and é 
~ | from Guatemala. 


Receipts of this type: 
'of mica from the other countries shown 
are probably composed mainly of re- 
| exports. 

|! India is likewise the outstanding 
source of mica splittings, having fur- 
nished 69 per cent of the total during the 
first six months of 1928. Combined im- 
j|ports of 255,498 pounds from France 

'and Madagascar represent 17 per cen 

| of the total, and all of this probably o» 

}iginated in Madagascar. Imports from 
| the United Kingdom amounted to 11 per 
;cent and represent reexports, princi- 
| pally from British possessions. Canada 
supplied 3 per cent, practically all of the 


Rumania.—33910, automobiles; 33910,; the opening but closed weaker, it was! tive demand for Virginia Gravensteins | remainder. 


South Africa.—33852, finished leathers, 


leathers. 

Spain.— 33844, bathing 
bathing caps and rubber 
bathing suits, caps, etc. 

Switzerland.— 33869, 
‘first-class cigars. 


caps; 33942, 


toys; 


cigarettes and 


33942, | 


| black and colored, patent and other shoe | medicinal and toilet preparations; 33846,| stated in a cabled report from Edwin} during the auction, U. S. No. 1, 2%-inch 
' leathers; 33878f, canned fruit; 33868f,| shoes; 33910, tires, automobile. 
|canned fruit, such as pears, peaches, | 
| apricots and pineapples and canned sal-! particularly patent, glazed kid, and calf|reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Smith, fruit specialist in Europe for the | stock in good condition bringing from 
Department of Agriculture, to the Bu-| $6.57 to $7.06 per barrel. Poor condi- 
The|tion Gravensteins brought from 85 
‘report, made public October 13 by the, cents to $1.25 less. 
Department, follows in full text: The demand for Virginia Grimes 
The demand in general was good to}showed considerable improvement dur- 
| active for barreled apples and slow for! ing the sale, with the bulk of the sales 
' boxed varieties. Supplies of Virginia! ranging around $5.60 to $5.84 per bar- 
‘York Imperials were heavy but other rel for U. S. No. 1, 244-inch compared 


| with $5.11 to $5.60 last week. Vir- 
ginia Delicious were in good demand and 
sold at from $6.89 to $7.54 per barrel 
| for U. S. No. 1, 2%4-inch stock in good 
condition, as against $7.18 to $7.30 last 
week. Considerable quantities of mis- 
celianeous varieties of barreled apples 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





need — 

this oilier oil 
because 

it’s a tougher 
more durable 
oil 


July were relatively low and as Conti-jings, reducing corsets, bandages, and 
nental spinner takings of American cot-| other rubber goods for surgical and sani- 
ton between August 1 and October 3) tary use; “33843, x-ray, quartz, and vio- 
amounted to only 763,520 bales as com-|let-ray apparatus. 

pared with 946,038 in the same period} India.—33917, advertising novelties, 
Jast year. Mill consumption has con-}|such as box covers, ash trays, and cal- 
tinued important, even though reduced. | endars; 33819, cotton piece goods; 33809, 
Continued important sales to spinners, | cotton sheeting, bleached and unbleached; 
even during periods when prices were;and plain and printed voiles; 33819, silk 


that’s 


specially processed 


“STANDARD” 
overcomes friction at higher speeds 


A special friction machine is used in Standard Oil Co. 
New Jersey laboratories to study the ability of different 
lubricating oils to overcome friction. It is operated with 
different quantities of oil, at various speeds, and with 
varying loads. 


of 


declining, point to this being the case,| 
as yarn and fabric sales of the mills| 
were unfavorably influenced by raw 
material price declines. Mill sales of 
cotton goods showed an improving ten- 
dency toward the end of September. 


Improvement in Business 


Is Noted by Retail Stores | *: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stores were 12 per cent larger. The 
changes in the volume of business of 
these firms reflect in part an increase in 
the number of outlets in operation from} 
month to month. 

Percentage changes in dollar sales be- | 
tween September, 1927, and September, | 
1928, are given in the following table: | 
Boston - —0.6 | 
New +5.3 
Philadelphia ..... . ~—68 
Cleveland . +9.8| 
Richmond +3.8 | 
PRIMED cccdcccceccseccccéecnccce OD 
Chicago ...... -- $19.1 
NE Sad wn gaeath0eehs cack 
Minneapolis .... oeeee 3.8 | 
Kansas City..... A eg 
+ +7.0 
- +0.9} 


eee eeeerees 


eae eeeereseseees 


San Francisco . 


Total . kaa +5.9 
Mail order houses, +24.0 (2 houses); 
5-and-10-cent stores, +12 (8 chains). | 
' 

} 


Additional news of Com- | 
merce will be found on |; 
Page 6. 


i 


and rayon dress goods, and suitings. 

Japan.—33935, alligator skins, raw, 50 
dozen; 33892, hair, curled; 33892, hair 
curling and spinning machinery; 33892, 
steel sheets. 

Java.—33823, boots, football, and ten- 
nis shoes; 33806, cotton piece goods 
(sateens and voiles) ; 33806, rayon goods; 
33823, sweaters and jerseys for sport 
wear; 33823, tennis balls and_ shoes; 
33823, tennis rackets, balls and nets. 

Latvia.—33898, laundry machinery 


/and equipment. 


Netherlands.—*33864f, canned fruit, 
especially peaches, apricots, pears, and 
fruit salad; canned asparagus, peas, to- 
matoes, salmon, crabs, shrimp, fancy 
pickles, ketchup and mustard sauce; 
33887, glue in liquid form for wood work- 
ing; *33927, leather, imitation (mole- 
skins). 

New Zealand.—33918, ornamental ma- 
dallions and motifs. 

Nigeria.—33922, corsets and corselets. 
Persia.—33856, oil cooking appliances, 
3, and 4 burners, with cloth wicks. 
Porto Rico.—33930, calcium carbide. 
Portugal.—*33928, engines, gas and 
kerosene, small 

Rumania.—*33929, rat poison, *33929, 
polish, stove, liquid and paste; *33889, 
spelter. 

Siam.—33882, automobiles and trucks, 
low-priced; *33881, engines, kerosene- 
burning, 2, 24, and 8 horsepower. 

Straights Settlements.—*33926, belts, 
elastic, white and cream color; *33926, 
belts, waist; 33912, books. 

South Africa.—33921, advertising nov- 
elties; 83911, hats, sample, men’s and 
women’s, 3 or 4 pairs of each model; 
33891, nail-manufacturing machines for 
making cut floor nails up to 4 inches. 

Spain.—33906, chalcographic presses, 


2 
-> 


to stand the gaff 


and do its job 


under all 
conditions 


“STA 


In one series of tests, the weight of the load was kept at 
175 Ibs. per square inch. The quantity of oil supplied was 
12 drops each minute. With “Standard” Motor Oil the 
machine operated perfectly at 700 revolutions per min- 
ute. With other motor oils used by motorists today, the 
machine became over-heated and the oil failed at from 
300 to 400 revolutions per minute. 


How much do you spend for gasoline? How 
much for tires? When did your battery 
last have water? The “Standard” Motor 
Record will tell you. Ask your Standard” 
Service Station or dealer for a free copya 


NDARD” 


MOTOR OIL 


Standard” Greases; Transmission Oil and 
Gear Compound are made with the same care 
as “Standard” motor fuels and motor oils. 
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Railroads 


Subsidiary to 


Texas Extension of 





Rock Island System 


C., R. I. & G. R. R. Author- 





ized to Construct Section 
Between Amarillo and 
Stennett. 





The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 


way, a subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock 
has been 


Island & Pacific Railway, 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to acquire the line 
constructed by the parent company from 


Amarillo to Stinnett, Tex., 58 miles, and 


to proceed with construction of the re- 
mainder of the line from Stinnett to the 
Texas-Oklahoma State line, 50 miles, at 
which point it will connect with the line 
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Build Proposal of Railroads to Revise Rates 


——$—$— 





Freight Rates 








On Imported Fertilizers Is Rejected 


Readjustment of Tariff on S 


hipments Into Southern Ter- 


ritory Denied by I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


port relationship which was in effect on 
June 24, 1918, was preserved, 

No import rates on these commodi- 
ties, however, were published to destina- 
tions in Carolina territory, and many 
other points throughout the South were 
left without such rates. From the south 
Atlantic ports, for example, they were 
published to only 105 destinations in 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. 

It is also true that from the Gulf 
ports to many destirations no import 
rates on these commodities are now in 
effect, and in their absence it is pro- 
vided that the domestic rates will apply 
on import traffic from shipside. This, 
however, is not the situation at the 
south Atlantic ports, where the port ter- 


of 50 cents. On traffic over the munici- 
pal docks destined to Atlanta, Ga., for 
example, the domestic rate of $4.25 would 
apply, plus the terminal charges of 50 
cents, or a total of $4.75, whereas 
through terminals named in the tariffs 
the import rate from shipside of $4.35 
would be applicable, or a difference of 
40 cents in favor of the latter. 


all other public terminals that are un- 
willing to agree to the maximum han- 
dling charge of 30 cents fixed by 
spondents, and it illustrates the situation 
which obtains at all of the ports here un- 
der consideration. 

The amount in favor of traffic passing 
through the terminals designated in the 
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Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
October 13 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 19465.—American Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion v. Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad 

Company et al. Decided October 3. 1928. 

Rates on cattle, hogs, and sheep for fat- 
tening and feeding purposes, carloads, to 
points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and New York from Chicago and East 


}St. Louis, Ill., Kansas City and South St. 
This | Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., South St. Paul, 


same situation obtains with respect to| Minn., 


and Sioux City, Iowa, and from cer- 
tain minor markets in Maryland, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, and Kentucky, found not unreason- 
or unduly prejudicial, Complaint 
dismissed. ‘ 
No. 19409.—Stein Potato Company_v. Chi- 

cago & North Western Railway Company 

et al. Decided October 2, 1928. 

Rate charged on a carload of potatoes 
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} herein also will be denied. j 


now being constructed by the parent road 
between the State line and Liberal, Kans. 

In a concurrent report the authority 
previously granted to the Rock Island, 
the parent road, to construct the line 
between Stinnett and the Texas-Okla- 
homa State line is revoked. 

Property Transferred. 

Transfer of the Texas property and 
constrrction of the remainder of the pro- 
jected line in that State has been placed 
in the hands of the Rock Island subsidi- 
ary, a Texas corporation, because of a 
State statute which provides that no cor- 
poration except one chartered under the 
laws of Texas shall be authorized ancl 
-ors > y corel Aa guieaa =e spectively submitted. In this connec- 

The report, in Finance Docket No. | tion we said, at page 428: 

©0050, made public October 13, follows Both the carriers ' 
in full text: | propose a limited system of port equali- 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Guif Rail- | Zation, brought about, in general, by ap- 
way Company, a carrier by railroad sub- | plying the domestic distance scales from 
ject to the interstate commerce act, on|the nearest port and placing other com- 
July 24, 1928, filed an application under peting ports within reasonable 
paragraph (18) of Section 1 of the act} upon the same basis. 
for a certificate of public convenience} “This equalization would apply only 
and necessity authorizing the acquisi-/to points located some little distance 


minal charges are added to the domes- 
tic rates in the absence of import rates, 
as they are likewise added with but few 
exceptions to such import rates as are 
now published. 

In_ Fertilizers Between Southern 
Points, 113 I. C. C. 389, we prescribed 
a distance scale of rates for application 
on interstate shipments 01 fertilizers and 
\fertilizer materials between all points 
|in southern territory. Import rates were 
jnot involved in this proceeding, but at 
the hearings both the carriers and the 
|shippers proposed in general terms a 
!revision of such rates in harmony with 


tion and construction by it of a line of |from the seaboard, say, 200 miles from! 


railroad from Amarillo to the Texas- 
Oklehoma State line, approximately 108 
milies, all in Potter, Carson, Hutchinson, 
and Hansford Counties, Tex. 


the nearest port. For the shorter dis- 
tances the rates from each port would 
‘be made in accordance with the scale. 
In such cqualization the Gulf ports and 





Permission also is requested under the south Atlantic ports are to be con-! 


paragraph (18) of section l5a of the |Sidered two distinct and unrelated groups. 
act to retain excess earnings from the: 
new line. No representations have been | that the carriers should propose and sub- 


made by any State authority, and no/mit to them for their study and sugges-| 


objection to the granting of the applica- |tions a comprehensive adjustment cover- 
tion has been presented to us. jing import traffic. No objection was 
Texas Corporation. |voiced by the carriers to such pro- 

The applicant was incorporated under | cedure.” 


the laws of Texas on May 13, 1902, and ‘Charges for Whar fage 


all its capital stock, excepting directors’ | : 
qualifying shares, is owned by the | And Handling Added ' 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway | 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the | lows rather closely the foregoing outline. 
Rock Island. By our report, certificate, | To all destinations in Carolina and south- 
and order in Finance Docket No. 5009, |eastern territories, respondents propose 
Construction of Line by Chicago, Rock |import rates from the nearest port made 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 111 I. C. C.|the same as the domestic rate. To desti- 
137, decided May 4, 1926, we authorized | nations 150 miles and more distant from 
that company to construct a line of rail-|the nearest or key port, the rates pro- 
roed from Liberal, Kans., to Amarillo. posed from competing ports are based 

An intervener in that proceeding raised , on 90 ner cent of the domestic scale, 
the question of the disability of the but in no case are less than the rate 
Rock Island to construct a line in the! under that scale from the key port. 
State of Texas, because of a statute 


cept one chartered under the laws of |: pa § ? 
that State shall be authorized to con-|inafter also referred to as 
struct, acquire, operate, etc., any rail- ;charges, and the totals have been pub- 
way therein. We said: 7 jlished as through import rates from 
“In this proceeding the applicant seeks | shipside. i 
a certificate that the present and future From the Gulf ports of New Orleans, 
public convenience and necessity require | La., Gulfport, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., to 
and will require the construction of a | destinations in Mississippi Valley terri- 
line of railroad and we are called upon leek a and west of the main line + the 
to determine whether such a certificate | obile & Ohio, the same general ad- 
shall or shall not be issued. | justment is proposed except that the im- 
; “The details of the plan under which | port rates from the farther distant ports 
the applicant will attempt to construct, | 27¢ based on 85 per cent of the domestic 
operate and finance such new line as scale, instead of 90 per cent. This was 
ane be authorized by our certificate done, according to the Illinois Central, in 
s a eat hee Geforce ws. * * * order to bring about “the best port equal- 
g s. ae Cea Apt ca 
Also, the question of whether the ap- (740m prego ti f th as 
jlicant may be laboring under some ex- | iS to the application of the suspende 
} ere iisability ‘which may ‘inter- rates from shipside that protestants prin- 
i oo adits i paaietion and operation cipally object, particular those located at 
er aoe na cotharined x our eeetil- the south Atlantic ports. Certain prot- 
ee es eile aah. Heed. mot estants objects to the equalization feature 
etl fin et a , °F and others to the level of the proposed 
pg att tien, Carsuanend rates, and there are minor objections 
e : ; ° , which will be or referred to. 
Following the issuance of our certifi-; The ane — apply only 
cate in the proceeding mentioned above, | through certain designated port tamnai: 
the Rock Island nen fe ation (nel which, besides the terminals of re- 
Da wae ar ay peonacdinag teabes ca a include ae of — 
— eter ee ; terminal companies whic ave agreed to 
. i: tos SB = been completed 1o|jimit their wharfage and handling 
tinnett, £ex., ot eee z ;charges to a maximum of 50 cents. This, 
The applicant seeks authority herem' ;; cheek e by protestants, results in 
to acquire this completed section of the undue prejudice ‘to companies which re- 
line and to continue the construction of ; ceive the imported materials directly 
that portion of the proposed line between | over wharves which they maintain, as 
Stinnett and the Texas-Oklahoma State|wel] as to municipal and- other public 
line, at which point it will connect with ‘terminals which have not agreed to ac- 
the line now being constructed, or about ' cent 50 cents as the maximum total cov- 
to be constructed, by the Rock Island | ering wharfage and handling. 
between the State line and Liberal. | For example, at any port from which 
A description of the line which the ap-'the import rates are based on amounts 
plicant proposes to acquire and Con-|]ower than the domestic rates, the rates 
struct, and the plan for financing it, are | applicable on import traffic through such 
contained in our report in Construction | public terminals and private wharves 
* _ % Chicago, a a dl Pa | are the domestic rates plus the actual 
cific Ry. Co., supra. and will | > re-\expense of the private companies, or 
peated here. In that proceeding we de-/} whatever charges aa be Seas by the 
nied the request of the Rock Island for | public terminals. In the latter case, this 
permission to retain excess earnings, and! invariably results in through rates on a 
the similar request of the applicant: higher basis than those here suspended. 
That portion of our certificate in Fi ee Sauer oe ae ian ae 
au portion of our certincate ‘i-| operates docks and terminals at tha 
ange Docket No. 9000 authorizing the port in which it has. Invested, approx 
. ne ie adhoc > *-! mately $5,000,000. It is particularly con- 
tween E compear ee Se ora j cerned over the restricted application of 
SEE the Tack Heck we find uate susPended rates through certain ter 
eer : minals, as well as over the amount o 
sis anit tke caaniels |the handling charge which is included in 
tion and construction by the applicant | ‘Ose rates. ae ee oa 
Ee feces botwoen Asnariie | have refused to be named in respondents’ 
xXaS-UkKIianoe » a 2 | ome ° sais 
Stes Gateon. Hutchinson, and Hans- | t2riffs as terminals willing to accept a 
ford Counties, Tex., described in the ap- | handling charge of 30 cents, although 





|the domestic adjustments which they re- | 
; allocated 


| amounted to 47.93 cents. 
and the shippers | the 
| the average costs at the more important | 


a8 1e s. | 
limits | C™ 


| modities, 


‘It seems to be the shippers thought | gate of services as did the wharfage 


The adjustment under suspension fol- | 


To! 
the amounts thus determined have been! 
hi ides that no corporation ex-|2dded 20 cents to cover wharfage andj 
which provides that r 30 cents for handling at the ports, here- | 
terminal | 


shipped from Goodland, Minn., to Minneap- 
olis, Minn., stored in transit at that point 
and reshipped to Correctionville, Iowa, 
| found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 


tariffs depends, of course, on the differ- 
| ene between the import rate, minus the 
terminal charges, and the domestic rate 





applicable from the port in question, and | ee for the future and reparation 
: . hi . > ; —* awarded. 
ee high as 60 cents in many ata, | BA 20116.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 


| The city of Jacksonville asks that the 
| line-haul and terminal charges be pub- 
| lished separately, or at least that the 
latter be shown in the tariffs so that 
shippers may know what is included in 
| the shipside rates. It is emphatic in its 
} contention that the handling charge of 
| 30 cents does not represent the actual 
cost of the service, and shows that dur- v. Long Island Railroad Company et al. 
ing the year 1927 the average actual] Decided October 2, 1928. 
cost of labor and of office supervision! Classification ratings and class rates on 
to the fertilizer tonnage | paper = aoe. oo 
“eS loads, from College Point, New York, N, Y., 
handling charge be es fair | € Washington, D, C., found unreasonable. 


; - ; Reparation awarded. 
and remunerative basis ‘ascertained from favestiaation & Suspension Docket No. 3041. 


~—Import Fertilizer from South Atlantic 
and Gulf Ports to Southern Points. De- 
cided October 2, 1928. 
| Proposed import rates on fertilizers and 
a ody ! fertilizer materials from South Atlantic 
ock Commissioner |and Gulf ports to Southern destinations, 
' | published to include terminal charges and 
Takes Same Stand b : | line-haul rates in one factor, and applicable 
In this connection it cites Handling | only over certain wharves, found not justi- 
Charges at Louisiana Ports, 61 I. C. C. oak the seanatiaas titan — canceled 
379, where we approved a _ handlin ; and e proceeding discontinued. 
charge of 70 nla on various one No. 19888—Tobacco Foil Company v. Rich- 
P ; aa | mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
including fertilizers, at the} 


CS, i S road Company et al. Decided Septem- 
port of New Orleans and in the New Or- ai ™ 


: ; . : B ber 28, 1928, 
ieans district. This handling charge cov- | Rates on lead dross and pig lead, in car- 
ered, we said, the same kind and aggre- 


merce on Behalf of Shreveport Lamp 

Chimney Company v. Houston & Shreve- 

port Railroad Company et al. Decided 

September 28, 1928. 

Carload rate on lamp chimneys from 
Shreveport, La., to El Paso, Tex., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 
| No. 19845.—R. P, Andrews Paper Company 


South Atlantic and Gulf ports, but that | 
certainly it should not be less than 50/| 


loads, from 
Md., Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., and 
New York, N. Y., found not unreasonable. 
| Complaint dismissed. 

| No. 17386.—Hiram C. Wilson v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway-Company et 
al, Decided October 2, 1928. 

_Rates on two carloads of wrought iron 
| pipe and one carload of oil well supplies 
| from Kellyville and Depew, Okla., to Ala- 
| Sion, operating docks and terminal fa- = eee, found unreasonable. Repara- 
cilities at the port of Mobile, takes the | a 17004. Chemical Lime Company et al 
same position as does the City of Jack-|  y. Bellefonte Central Railroad Company 
sonville. It, also, does not believe that! ct al. Decided October 2. 1928 

the handling charge of 30 cents covers | i ; 


} Rates on various commodities from nu- 
the cost of the service, and requests| merous points to Chemical Lime Centre, 


that 50 cents be fixed as the minimum | and State College, Pa., found not unreason- 
until a more comprehensive study can | ble nor unduly prejudicial prior to effec- 
be made. | tive date of orders issued in connection with 


ae : | prior r t, 186 I. C. C. 383 : 
All shipping interests, except the | > C. 307, 3, and 139 I. 


New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, urge | No. 16418.—California Dressed Beef Com- 


jand handling charges at other ports. 
Were the handling charge to be fixed at 
50 cents, the municipal wharves at Jack- 
sonville would be willing to be named | 
, in respondents’ tariffs as terminals over | 
| which the import rates would apply. 
| The Alabama State Docks Commis- 


the segregation of the line-haul and| pany et al. v. Kansas City, Mexico & 
terminal charges. No attempt was made Orient Railroad Company et al. Decided 


ed any ee respondents to justify 
the proposed method of publication, and ; : 
with the exception of the Illinois Cen- ee ee oe te sek ae Dew 


ri r . Mexico to Los Angeles, Calif., duri 1921, 
tral they offered no serious objection | 1929, 1923 and in Webeeery 9, aan bees 
| to the segregation of the charges. The | sive, found not to have been illegally as- 


objection of the latter, however, secins | sessed. 
to be based on a misapprehension of the} 2. Rates on cattle and calves, in carloads, 
| situation at Mobile, where that carrier | ftim points in Texas and New Mexico, to 
understood that fertilizer materials | Ls Angeles, Calif., during the period from 
could be transferred directly from boat | July, 1921, to February 9, 1924, inclusive, 
ltée. cae, Thin, heeever, ta nat the cane bre not se hago unjustly diserim- 
. ] yf ° Se, | in 7 > eee par = 
and the situation at that port, so far | dismicsed, snduly projndictel. Cemplatate 
as this traffic is concerned, seems not! No. 19646.—Gopher State Canneries, Inc., v. 
| to be different from that at the other; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
| ports. Serge et al. Decided October 3, 1928. 
a ates on tin cans, in carloads, from Chi- 
‘Complete Segregation cago, Ill., to Watertown and Winsted, Minn., 


found not unreasonable on past shipment 
|e Charges Favored : but unreasonable for the future. Suomen: 
The Louisville & Nashville and the! able rate prescribed, 


| Seaboard Air Line definitely state that! Rates on canned goods, in carloads, from 
| they favor complete segregation of the | Watertown and Winsted, Minn., to San 
| charges; the Southern favors segrega- Francisco, Los Angeles, and other Califor- 
| tion where possible, but sees the possi- | Scena same rates, found not 
| bility of private terminals cutting the | xo 49: fi 
\ 7 . | No. 19332.— y 
handling charge and thus destroying any | change et i Macon’ shee hone 
| attempted equalization of the ports; the; Fe Railway Company et al. Decided Sep- 
Central of Georgia has no objection to! tember 29, 1928, 
; Segregation; and the Atlantic Coast' Rates on_ potatoes, in carloads, from 
; Line is willing to have the tariffs can- °"/zins in Minnesota and Wisconsin to des- 
celled, its position being that the oe in Oklahoma found unreasonable. 
| domestic rates may properly apply on ie teaaa~ eee Traff 
this import traffic. So far, therefore, |” }; a aidian Sree bureau y. Co- 
1 f tne! lumbus & Greenville Railway C 
|as this record is concerned, it is gen- et al. Decided October 3 1988 OBEY 
| erally agreed by all the parties, with; Rates on domestic fruits and vegetables 
| but one or two exceptions, that the line- : 
| haul rates should be published separately 


i from the terminal charges. lat noe tahini eee 
: ; ; Seaige antes maieN 
| It is the further contention of the | basis of rates eaeaesied: - Nonprejudicial 


| Shippers that the import rates should be | 


;made applicable from all terminals at | at a 
| Rate Complaints 


| ports, and not be limited to traffic moving 
| through certain public wharves as are 
|the suspended rates. It is pointed out Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


October 2, 1928, 
1. Rates charged on cattle and calves, in 


|New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., to 


| Meridian, Miss., found unduly prejudicial, 





‘that at the north Atlantic ports the car- | 


|riers not only hold themselves out to ac- | 
|cept import shipments at private termi- 


nals, 


| Lut are prepared to send their 
| lighters to ships berthed at such private 
| wharves. The respondents herein have no | 
lobjection to according import rates to 
! traffic moving through private terminals 





Rate complaints made public October 


traf ) ‘ 13 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
jif it can be definitely determined what | mission are summarized as follows: 
\is import traffic, and if means can be| No. 20918, Sub, 1. Westinghouse Elec- 


| found effectively to police the shipments. |tric & Manufacturing Co., of East Pitts- 
_ The terminal charges at the ports here | burgh, Pa., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
i involved and other ports as well are un-|e¢t al. Claims reparation on numerous ear- 
|der consideration in No, 12681, In re load shipments of iron and steel sheets 
Charges for Wharfage, Handling, Stor- noes se from Zanesville, Ohio, to 
age and other Accessorial Services at! ;°SSemer, Hast Pittsburgh, Mifflin Junc- 
i tion, and Oak Hill, Pa. 

, Atlantic and Gulf ports. Among the| xy 244 a ace cee 

. pe : No. 21481. Central Illinois Petroleum 
{questions there involved, for example, is|Marketers & Consumers Association of 
‘whether or not the same terminal | Peoria, Ill., et al. vy. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
|charge should apply at all ports based jroad et al. Ask Commission to require 
'on average costs, or whether different |¢stablishment of reasonable rates on oil, 
charges should obtain at the different |Petroleum, and its products, carloads, from 
ports based on their respective actual 


points of origin in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri to Peoria and other 





Richmond, Va., to Baltimore, | 


| in carloads, and less-than-carloads, from | 


Sn tinett ; eR ae Rapes Ye ‘bias a matter of fact they are obliged, for 

plication. An appropriate certificate will | competitive reasons, to assess no more 
than that amount. As a consequence the 
suspended rates do not apply through 
these terminals, and any cargo unloaded 


be issued. 
Original Authorization Canceled. 


The Commission’s supplemental report | 


in Finance Docket No. 5009, follows in 
full text: 

By report, certificate, and order in this 
proceeding dated May 4, 1926, 111 I. C. C. 
137, we authorized the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, here- 
inarter referred to as the Rock Island, 
io construct a line of railroad between 
Amarillo, Tex., and Liberal, Kans. In 
»ecordance with this authorization the 
Rock Island has completed construction 
from Amarillo to Stinnett, Tex., 58 miles, 
and is proceeding with construction of 
the line north of the latter point. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rai)- 
way Company, a Texas corporation and 
subsidiary of the Rock Island, has filed 
an application under Finance Docket No. 

3050 for a certificate of public conven- 
MB nce and necessity authorizing it to ac- 
quire the portion of the said line of rail- 


* ¢ 


a 


lat their wharves is subject to the do- 


mestie rates plus the accessorial charges 








road which has been constructed, and to 
proceed with the construction of the re- 
mainder of the line between Stinnett and 
the Texas-Oklahoma State line. 

By our report and certificate in Acqui- 
sition and Construction of Line by Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway, issued 
contemporaneously herewith, we have 
granted the application of that carrier, 
and will therefore revoke that portion 
of our certificate of May 4, 1926, in this 
proceeding which authorized the con- 
struction of the line of railroad between 
Stinnett a |! the Texas-Oklahoma State 
line, such revocation to become effective 
‘oncurrently with our certificate issued 
in Finance Docket No, 7050, 


| costs. 

| In justification of the level of the line- 
| haul portion of the suspended rates, re- 
spondents rely upon Fertilizers Between 
Southern Points, supra, contending that, 
aside from the matter of port equaliza- 
tion, there is no reason for lower rates 
on import traffic than on domestic traf- 
fic. A witness for the Southern testified 
that there is no difference in the line- 
haul expense of handling import and do- 
mestic shipments, and for the Louisville 
& Nashville it was testified that, taking 
the terminal situation into consideration, 
the import traffic probably costs the more 
to handle. Mobile interests conceded that 
the service performed in connection with 
import traffic is practically identical with 
that accorded domestic shipments. No 
shiopers challenged the foregoing testi- 
mony. 

There are some unexplained departures 
from the general adjustment in the pro- 
posed rates from the Gulf ports, as will 
be observed from the foregoing. For 


points in Central Illinois territory, Claim 
reparation. 
No. 21474, Little Rock (Ark.), Chamber 


c? Commerce et al., v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad et al. Ask Commission to or- 
der establishment of reasonable class and 
commodity rates on carload traffic to Lit- 
tle Rock, North Little Rock, Fort Smith 
Pine Bluff, and Jonesboro, Ark., from Mis- 
souri River cities, Southwestern gateways 
Western defined territories, Eastern de- 
fined territories, Trunk Line territory and 
Southeastern defined territories. a 


example, Brookhaven is less than 150 
miles from New Orleans, and under the 
general adjustment would apparently be 
entitled to nothing better than the do- 
mestic rate for the actual distance. 

The same may be said with respect to 
the rates from New Orleans, Mobile and 
Gulfport to Hattiesburg, Miss. Nor is 
it clear why the proposed rate from 
Mobile to Brookhaven, exqlusive of the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 8.] 
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Naturalization 





Means to Permit Aliens to Perfect Record 
Of Entry Into United States Is Advocated 


Assistant to Secretary of Labor Proposes Modifications in 
Existing Immigration Laws. 


In the issue of October 12 was 
begun publication of the address of 
the assistant to the Secretary of La- 
bor, Arthur E. Cook, in which were 
discussed various problems of immi- 
gration. 

Mr. Cook advocated legislation to 
authorize the issue of certificates of 
citizenship to children of naturalized 
parents and to the wives of natural- 
ized citizens. Other modifications of 
the present immigration laws were 
proposed by Mr. Cook. 

The full text proceeds: 

Secretary Davis has repeatedly recom- 
mended that this law be amended so that 
those who entered the United States 
prior to the quota law of 1924 may have 
the record of entry into the United 
States amended or created so as to per- 
mit the issuance of the necessary certifi- 
cate from such record. 

As the result of repeated recommenda- 
tions, agitation, and numbers of bills 
presented to Congress, the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization reported 
a bill to the House of Representatives to 
enable those deserving aliens to perfect 
the record of their entry so that they 
may complete their applications for citi- 
zenship. It is hoped that this bill will 
pass both Houses of Congress at the 
coming session. 

Another provision of the law may be 
referred to by way of illustration more 
readily than otherwise. We will con- 
sider three immigrants who landed in 
New York City something over five 


| years avo and took out their first papers | 


shortly therafter. In two years two of 
them moved to Buffalo and at the end 
of another two yerrs one of them moved 
to Jersey Citv. They recently applied 
for naturalization. 

The one who continued to live in New 
York Citv has been made a citizen of the 
United States. The one who went to 
Buffalo and remained cannot secure his 
citizenship although he is whollv desir- 
able as a citizen. He cannot find two 
citizens of the United States who have 
| known him for the full five years he has 
|resided in this country because of his 


} 





| removal from New York City to Buffalo. 
| The law will not permit him to use two 
| witnesses for the New York City resi- 
dence and two for the Buffalo residence. 


The one who went to Jersey City has | 


secured his citizenshiv, for the law per- 
|mits him to prove by depositions his 
| residence outside of New Jersey. While 
|the law does not permit the resident of 
| Buffalo to prove his residence in the 
State in any other way than by two per- 
sonal witnesses who have known him for 
five years. it will permit his brother who 
went to Jersey City to prove residence 
jin New York City by one set of deposi- 
| tions and his residence in Buffalo by an- 
; other set of depositions. This wholly 
| unnecessary rigidity in the law has also 
| been recommended repeatedly by Secre- 
| tary Davis for modification, 


A bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives at the last session of 
Congress to amend the law and simplify 
it in such manner as to permit the for- 
eign born friend who lives in Buffalo to 
prove his residence within the State of 
New York by as many sets of deposi- 
tions as he may desire. The bill as it 
passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate enables the applicant to peti- 
tion for naturalization after six months’ 
residence in the State, if he has a full 
five years’ residence in the United States, 
whereas the law now requires him to re- 
side there for an entire year. 

The amending legislation would per- 
mit testimony to be taken in a more sim- 
plified form than at present where nec- 
essary to prove the residence within the 
country, and allow the residence outside 
of the county within the State to be es- 
tablished by depositions at the places of 
residence of the witnesses. This would 
eliminate an artificial restriction which 
does not in any manner promote the ad- 
ministration of the law or raise the 
standard of admission to citizenship. It 
is only just that the applicant who has 
lived for different periods in different 
parts of the State should be permitted 
to complete his citizenship. 

There are bills pending before the two 
Houses of Congress to codify the nat- 
uralization law. These bills are such 
extensive documents and comprise so 











CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$165,479,525.99 


Loans, 





Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer. 


many provisions relating solely to ad- 
ministrative details that I shall not at- 
tempt to analyze them now. Two or 
three of the outstanding provisions, 
however, are worthy of comment. 

For years citizenship has been con- 
ferred upon a large number of foreign- 


born persons without any action on their} 


part whatsoever. They have derived 
| their citizenship through their fathers 
who were naturalized or through their 
husbands at the time that the citizenship 
of the wife followed that of her husband. 

No certificates of citizenship have ever 
been issued or authorized by Congress to 
these citizens, 
|great difficulties because of their in- 
ability to prove their claim to American 
citizenship, Projected legislation pro- 
vides that such individuals may apply 
for certificates of citizenship and, after 
proving their claim, to receive certifi- 
cates attesting to their American citi- 
| zenship. 

For over 20 years in the archives of 
the Bureau of Naturalization in Wash- 
ington there has been accumulating an 
undigested mass of information regard- 
ing the source and origin of our Ameri- 
|ean citizens of foreign birth, This in- 
formation is contained in the declara- 
tions of intention or first papers, the pe- 
jtitions for naturalization, and the cer- 
| tificates of citizenship. In these records 
}are concealed the sources from which 
these applicants for citizenship and new 
|citizens came, the numbers representing 
the various foreign nationalities, their 
|vocations, their marital status, and a 





which, if related to the Census Reports 
of Population, would make a most valu- 
able compilation. 


' 


jinformation and presentation of it 


|tributions of the foreign countries, na- 
| this country during the last two decades. 


|Such compilation and its continuance 
from year to year would be of inesti- 


others interested in the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and other developments in 
}our country. Provision is sought for the 


in the legislation now pending before the 
two Houses of Congress. 

Those having charge of the adminis- 
\tration of the naturalization law in 
; Washington and throughout the United 
| States have given serious consideration 
|to its application with regard to the 
|large personal element in the aggregate, 
;and the vital personal hopes and am- 
bitions in the minds of the individual 
applicant for American citizenship. Nat- 
juralization in the United States as a 
itask has no equal in any part of the 
world in volume, number, and impor- 
tance. 

In the first 11 years of the administra- 
tion of the naturalization law of 1906, 
{the number seeking citizenship averaged 
\less than 65,000 annually and only once 





1l-year period the average has been over 
175,000 annually. 

In the ealry years of the administra- 
tion of the law some highly technical 
rulings were made by the courts of the 
|country. On the other hand, some courts 
|have not shown great discrimination in 
| the class of aliens they have admitted to 
|citizenship, and it has been said in years 
jpast that large numbers of applicants 
{had no real comprehension of the duties 
;and privileges of American citizenship. 
|Education Necessary 
|\To Prepare for Citizenship 


| But over, above and through it 
|there was ever present the human ele- 





|ment, the human desire, the yearning for 


‘American citizenship, on the part of 


‘many thousands who were denied ad-| 
{mission to citizenship along with those | 


|whose desires were gratified. On the 
| other hand, it was 
‘that America was not equipped to pre- 
|pare these uninformed 
| citizenship. . 
| A complete change in the educational 
| 


order of America was necessary in or- 


'der that she might do her duty to her'| 


'foreign population in fitting its members 
ito take on these high and new responsi- 
\bilities. It fell to the lot of the Bureau 
of Naturalization with its almost un- 


The National City Bank of New York 


including 








They find themselves in! 


| purchase of capital stock. 


| way et al. 


mass of other interesting information! 


| We could, from a classification of this | 
in | 
statistical and other form, show the con- | 


tionalities, and races to the citizenry of | 


mable value to statesmen, students, and | 


| performance of this most important task | 


}equalled 104,000, while during the last | 


all, | 





applicants for} 
|literally swarmed 
| whether organized in the forests of the 
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Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 7 

No. 25108.—Swift & Company v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway et al. November 12, 
Chicago; Examiners Money and Esch, in 
connection with Docket No. 17000, Part 8. 

Finance No. 6792.—Application of Missis- 
sippi River Western Railway to construct 
and operate a line in Mississippi County, 
Ark. October 23, Little Rock, Ark.; be- 
fore Arkansas Railroad Commission. 

Finance No, 7010.—Joint application of 
Southern Pacific Company and Visalia Elec- 
tric Railroad for authority to the former 
company to acquire control by lease of the 
Chowchilla branch of the latter. October 
23, San Francisco; before California Rail- 
road Commission. 

Finance No. 6720.—Application of Texas 
& Pacific Railway to acquire control of the 
Texas-New Mexico Railway by purchase of 
capital stock. October 25, Washington, D. 
C.; Examiner Molster. 

Finance No. 7102.—Application of South- 
ern Pacific Company to acquire entire con- 
trol of Northwestern Pacific Railroad by 
November 1, San 
Francisco; Director Mahaffie. 

No. 21164.—Iola Cement Mills Traffic As- 
sociation et al. v, Abilene & Southern Rail- 
November 1, Dallas; Examiners 
Money and Esch. : 

Finayce No. 7027.—Application of West- 
ern, Pacific Railroad to construct a line in 
San Joaquin County, Calif. November 2, 
San Francisco; Director Mahaffie. 

Finance No. 7028.—Application of Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway to construct an 
extension to its Holland line in Yolo and 
Sacramento Counties, Calif. November 2, 
San Francisco; Director Mahaffie. 

Pacific Coast, Fourth Section,—Appliea- 
tions Nos. 13457, 11765, 4677, and 4678. No- 
vember 30, San Francisco; Examiners 
Flynn and Way. 

No. 13535.—Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 


et al.. and related cases. December 3, 
; Topeka, Kans.; Examiners Carney and 
Mackey. 


Fourth Section Application No. 11184.— 
Relating to rates from and to stations on 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. Decem- 
ber 5, Jackson, Miss.; Examiner F. W. White, 

Fourth Section Application No, 13492.— 


Filed by Mississippi- Warrior Service. 
Fourth Section Application No, 13241.— 
Filed by Mobile & Ohio Railroad. Fourth 


Section Application No. 13500.—Filed by 
Mississippi-Warrior Service. December 6, 
New Orleans; Examiner F. W. White. 





America Maintains Leads 
In Production of Diatomite 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mite, and an abrasive. The physical 
characteristics of the material place cer- 
tain limitations upon its commerce; as 
it is a very light and porous product, it 
takes a rather high freight rate and does 
not make a particularly desirable ocean 
cargo. As a result many deposits are 
largely limited in development to the 
needs of adjacent territory, although the 
higher grades enter into foreign trade 


| under favorable conditions. 


By virtue of its mode of formation, di« 


' atomite is one of the most widely distrib- 


uted of minerals. It is composed of fos- 
sil remains of microscopic marine plants 
known as “diatoms,” which flourish abun- 
dantly in both salt and fresh water. The 
siliceous skeletons are deposited in beds, 
and found at many places where bodies 
of water formerly existed; the process 
of formation is continuous, but the Ter- 
tiary period appears to have been the 
most favorable for the growth and depo- 
sition of these plants. 


limited contact with the foreign popula- 
tion to undertake to arouse in the minds 
of educators throughout the United, 
States the sense of their responsibility 
toward these seekers after American 
citizenship. 

The duty was so clear and the oppor- 
tunity so perfect, that throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the country 
classes were organized in the public 
schools for men and women to secure 


|the schooling which had been denied 
clearly discernible | 


them in the countries of their birth. Men 
and women of all ages from upwards of 
70 years down to the adolescent age 
into these clasess, 


great Northwest, on the prairies, or in 
the thickly congested populations of 
citics, large and small, from the Atlantie 


| to the Pacific. Citizenship classes were 


[Continued on Page 9, Coluinn 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of October 3, 1928 


| 
Domestic and Foreign Branches 


ASSETS 


Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks . 


Branches . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Other Assets. . . 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


Twenty-eight 
Branches 
in Greater 
New York 


Eighty- eight 

Branches in 

twenty-two 
Foreign Countries. 





Capital 
ee ee eee 
Undivided Profits . . 
RRM ak Seg 5° go hk en 8 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 
tances and Foreign Bills . . . . « « 
Cieeeees ca ars a 
Reserves for: 
Accrued Interest, Discount and other Un- 
} . $ 3,800,758.05 
7,074,332.82 


Taxes and Accrued Expenses, etcetera. . 
. _7,205,204.90 


ConG@eeestieg 5 st ee 8 
Other Liabilities. . ,. 


TOTAL . « « 
LIABILITIES 


earned Income... 


TOTAL . « «© e« e 


$6,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


.$118,360,503.81 
. 149,507,248.16 


$267,867,751.97 
855,889,015.76 


United States Government Bonds and Certificates .$136,162,722.50 
State and Municipal Bonds . ...-.+ + - 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . » « - 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . »« « « 
Subsidiaries: 
International Banking Corporation . . 
Benk ef HaitiiInc.. . . . . 
Bank Buildings ._. 
Items in Transit with 


3,908,820.92 
4,200,000.00 
+ 60,815,276.23 


205,086,819.65 


8,000,000.00 
25,167,847.92 
9,021,039.06 
124,831,645.33 
6,329,633.85 


$1,502,193,753.54 


$ 165,479,525.99 
1,102,426,627.33 


216,040,989.45 
98,995.00 


18,080,295.77 
67,320.00 
$1,502,193,753.54 
—— 





Above includes The National City Bank of New York (France) S, A. 
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September Advanee 
In Stocks Was Slight 


Despite Turmover 


Revival of New Security Is 


sues Noted by Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
New York. 


The general body of stocks showed 
relatively litthke net advance in Septem- 


ber despite the heavy trading on the| 


New York Stock Exchange, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York had 
stated in its review of the security mar- 
ket and new financing operations for the 
period. A revival of new security issues 
occurred during September, the bank 
stated. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Despite heavy trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, ranging on most 
full days between 4,000,000 and 4,800,- 
000 shares, the general body of stocks 
had relatively little net advance during} 


the month of September. rice move- 
ments were irregular, and, while a num- 
ber of the more active stocks reached 
new high levels, a considerable number 
showed at least small net losses for the 
month. 
Representative averages of industrial | 
stocks rose a few points further to new 


| with 





high levels, and near the end of the 
month were from 7 to 20 points above | 
their previous high levels of May and 
June, Averages including a large nun 
ber of stocks made comparatively sma 
advances. Public utility stocks also ad- | 
> vanced somewhat during the month, but 
remained close to their previous high| 
levels of May. Railroad stocks continued 
inactive; price averages declined slightly 
during the month and remained from 6 
to 10 points below the high quotations 
of May. 
Corporation Bonds Higher. 

The general trend of corparation bond 
prices was upward in September. The 
decline in corporation bond prices, which 
began last April, continued until the 
middle of August, at which point aver- 
age prices showed a loss of 3% points | 
from the high levels of the first quarter 
of the year; since that time, prices have 
recovered about 1 point. While all im- 
portant classes of corporate issues shared 
in the advanee, railroad bonds showed | 
the largest net gain. Foreign bond prices 





also advanced slightly, and towards the | not a fact that Mr. Lewis or somebody 


end of September were fractionally above | 


their mid-August low levels. The United | 
States Government long-term list, how- 


ever, moved generally lower; Treasury |Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 


bonds declined on the average more than | 
one-half point and the First Liberty 3%2's | 
declined over a point during the month. 

A marked revival of new security is- | 


sues has occurred in September follow- | ] 
ing the small volume of Augrust, and it | Phat is my recollection, yes, sir. 


now appears likely that the September 
total will compare favorably with that 
of a year ago. as 0 
curred especially in domestic public util- 
ity offerings and in foreign securities. 

In August the total volume of Sse- 
curity issues reported by the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle amounted 
to only $267,000,000, compared with 
$617,000,000 a year ago, but an analysis 
of the figures indicates that the greater 
part of the decline was due to the stop- 
page of refunding operations and the 
almost complete absence of foreign 
financing. Refunding operations to re- 


duce interest charges were in unusually | 


large volume in August, 1927, but have 
_ been made _ impracticable  ‘in_ recent 
months by the rise in interest rates. 
New Security Offerings. 
The volume of new domestic corpo- 


rate securities offered during August, | 
although smaller than last year, was! 


larger than in August of 1924 and 1926, 

and was close to the volume of August, 

1925. 
The total of new security offerings 


during the first eight months of the year | 
e@was about 5 per cent smaller than in 


the corresponding period last year, but 


was considerably larger than in any of | 


the three preceding years. 

The substantial decline im the volume 
of long-term bond issues ‘for domestic 
corporations has been largely offset by 


an exceptionally large volume of stock | 


issues. Many of these stock issues have 
been offered directly to stockholders and 


». |Teau i, 
j||tion bureau? A. None taht I know of. 


ja State, no, sir.’ 


|& Power Association, which is one of the 


; 1S 


| Lewis, head of the Agricultural Engi- 


The increase has 0c- | 





j 
| 


therefore have not been included in the | 


records of public offerings. As a re- 
sult, the total amount of new capital 
obtained by domestic corporations dur- 
ing this period has been _ larger than 
in any recent year except 1927. 

Notwithstanding the virtual cessation 
of foreign financing during August, the 
total of foreign issues during the first 
eight months of the year was larger 
than in the corresponding year of any 
of the past four years. Domestic mu- 
nicipal security offerings, However, have 
been in smaller volume than in most of 
the recent years. 


Warning Notice Is Issued 
On New Counterfeit Note 


A circular notice, warning against an- 
other counterfeit Federal Reserve note. 
was made public October 13 by the secret 
service division, Department of the 
Treasury. Following is the full text 
of the circular: 

A 10-dollar bill on 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 
check letter 
plate number indistinct, probably 328; 
back plate No. 1282; Frank White, 
Treasurer of the United States; A. W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
portrait of Jackson. : 

This is a poorly etched production 


the Federal 
Mass.; series 
“Ay face 


printed by photo-mechanical process on | 


two sheets of paper between which 
threads have been distributed in imita- 
tion of silk fibre, The seal and number- 
ing are crudely executed, the former be- 
ing printed in a blue-black shade, while 
the numerals are of a type face differ- 
ing from the style in the genuine, the 
letter A enclosing the complete number. 
Two different shares of blue are applied 
to the numerals and the enclosing let- 
ters. The back is executed in a pale 
green tone and the legend Federal Re- 
serve Note appears “o have been re- 
touched by hand with dark green ink, the 
lettering being deeper than the coloring 
of the rest of the design. 

This counterfeit should not deceive the 
careful handler of currency. Specimer 


ay3t hand bears serial No. A95742401A. 


{ stated that he felt that the first work for 


| 


| money and having engineers’ 


| 


} sir. 


jbuy electricity cheaper from existing 
| agencies than they could make it. 


Activities of Public Utilities in Idaho 
Relating to Farm Electrification Explained 


Treasurer 0f Committee Tells Trade Commission Power 
‘Companies Aide d in Financing. 


The Federdl' Trade Commission 
on October 11:‘heard testimony from 
W. R. Putnam, treasurer of the 
Idaho Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture, and man- 
ager of the Idaho Power Company, 
concerning the, committee's efforts 
to bring about electrification of 
farms. FEacerpts from transcript of 
Mr. Putnam's testimony, given ir 
connection with, the Commission's 
investigation of public utilities, fol- 
low: 

William R, ‘Putnam was called as 
witness on October 11, and testified 
follows: 

Direct examination by Robert E. Healy, 
Chief Counsel for the Commission: Q. | meeting, after representations made by 
Your home is where? A. Boise, Idaho. | the Agricultural College that they had 

Q. You are an Official of the Idaho} no funds available for carrying on this 
Power Company? A. General manager, | work, that they were limited by their 

Q. Are you connected with the Idaho j budget to eertain specific appropriations, 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity | and by the various representatives of 
to Agriculture? A. Yes, sir;lama mem~|the agricultural societies who were 
ber of the committee and treasurer of |! present that their societies had no funds, 
the committee. ‘ agreed to underwrite the work. We ex- 

Q. When was the committee formed? | nected to receive contributions from 
A. It was formed in May, 1925. other power companies, I do not know 

Q. Are you connected with any other | whether you are familiar with the con- 
committee or association that has to do} ditions in Idaho, but we cover the greater 
electricity or any of those As-/ part of the agricultural territory. 

A. Q. However that may be, assuming 
you do cover most of the agricultural 
territory, the fact is that the whole 
expense of the thing was borne by your 
company? A. No sir. 

Q. That is not true? 
finished my story. 

Q. You would finish it if you would be 
kind enough to answer my question. I 
will allow you to make whatever ex- 
planation you please. What contribu- 
tions has your company made to that 
fund? 

A. Approximately $4,500 in the three 
years, of Which we have received $1,000 


A, The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held in June, 1925, and these 
studies were inaugurated that summer. 

Q. In whose charge were they ? 

A. In charge of the committee, Mr. 
Sheppard being at the head of the com- 
mittee, Dean Iddings, dean of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of 
Idaho being vice chairman, and Pro- 
fessor Lewis, at the head of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department, being 
secretary of the committee. 

Q. Who was in actual charge of the 

.; work? A. Dean Iddings and Professor 
Ree i Lewis. 
28 | Q. Who furnished the money that paid 
for what was done? 
A. The Idaho Power Company at this 


sociations such as the N, E. L. A.? 
Yes, sir. / 

Q. What is your connection with the 
N. E. L. A.? A. I have been.a member 
of the N.E.L, A: for some 25 years. 

Q. Do you have an information bu- at win 
in your state, a utilities informa-} 

Q. Is the electrical industry organized 
in your Statein any form? A. Not as| 


Q. How? s : 
A. The Northwestern Electric Light 


geographical divisions of the National 
Electric Light Association, one of the|refund or return from the Northwest 
sub-organizations of the N. E. L. A.,| plectric & Power Association. There is— 
covers five northwestern States. Idaho Q. (Interrupting) That is the only re- 
included among those five north-|fund or contribution you received from 
western States. i |other sources? A, Are you referring to 

Q. By whom were you appointed to| the Idaho Power Company or the Idaho 
this committee on the Relation of Elec-| state Committee? 
tricity to Agriculture ? Q. 1am referring to the Power Com- 

A. I was requested by Professor | pany, A. That is the only refund the 
power company received. 

Q. What other contributions aside 
from money received from that company 
has your committee received ? 

A. It received over $4,000 worth of 
equipment from machinery manufac- 
turers. 
a great amount of time not only from 
employes of a university, but also froma 
considerable number of farmers, power 
company representatives, and so forth, 
who have been engaged in experimental 
work, 

Q. Did your company provide equip- 
ment and men for a part of that work? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which is not included in the $4,500 
jpayments? <A, Yes, sir. 

Q. One of the reports that was made 
went into the cost or success of the 


; inid Proj id it t? 
Q. What is the name of the Mr. Lewis — faa oe” did it no 
; - > ‘ 

you have just referred to? A.M. R.! i 
Lewis. He was connected, at the time|Questioned on Report 
you refer to, with the University of “os ‘ ° 
Idaho. At present he is not. [On enenates, nome ; — 

Q. When did his connection with that Q. I will show you the report. as 
university cease? A. Sometime thigs| there not an investigation made of the 
aor ee ier cost of that enterprise ? A. No. Let us 

Q. ‘Is he now connected with some| St clear on this, Judge. What do you 
other university.?2.. A. He is doing e¢o-! mean by the Minidoka Project? 
operative work for the Oregon State a, Let us look at the reports them- 
Agricultural College and United States} Seve. : 

wae , “iculture. I do Q. Will you tell me what this docu- 
Department of Agriculture ON cb i ahs ft on aumiank’ dia cow. 
Document No. 3869? 


know just which his basic connection js 
with. . 

o Following the receipt of the letter}. A: That is a progress report of the 
from Professor Lewis there was a meet. | Idaho _Committee on the Relation of 
ing? A, Yes, sir. | Electricity to Agriculture, published in 

Q. It was attended by some represent- May, 1926, by M. R. Lewis, secretary. 
atives of the college or university?  A,| Incidentally, that is the first progress 
That is my understanding. I was not|"eport of the committee, judge. 
present at the meeting. Q. It appears from this that a survey 

Q. Some utility men were there? A,|0f all of the rural customers of the 
Yes: I had two men. there. | principal power companies and of the 

Q: And some men representing agri- ie ——— a a ner 

Ly ria seta * in < j}ect was planned in ord o disclose the 
cultural interests ? A. Certainly, yee, extent of the present use; second, a 
|more detailed study of typical rural 
lines under each of the larger power 
systems was planned to furnish detailed 
information as to the use and cost of 
electric energy on the farm? A. Yes. 
That says that that was planned; yes, 
| sir. 

Q. It also says that more detailed in- 





neering Department, to attend a meet- 
ing which was composed principally of 
men interested in agriculture, at which} 
this committee was formed. : 

Q. Before Mr. Lewis wrote you is it 


connected with the university had heard 
from a man named White, who was at 
the head of a national committee? <A,! 


Q. That is, the beginning of this thing 
came through Mr. White, thence to the 
university, and thence to you? A. That 
is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Q. Dr. E. A. White, is it not? A. 

Q. He is the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture? A. He is at 
the head of the committee. 


Q. Following that meeting what was 
the project that. was undertaken? 


Efforts Directed 


To Farm Electrification 


A. The committee. decided, in view of 
the representations , made by Mr. White, ; y , 
who, according to the minutes, attended) formation is given concerning the use 
the meeting, and in view of representa-| under certain of the mutual companies 
tions made ty the agricultural college! on the Minidoka project of the U. S. 
that there undobtedly was a necessity —— 
for getting a more extended use of elec- 
tricity on the part of the farmers of 


Idaho, to make,a_ survey, first, to de-) e oe i 
termine to what extent electricity was|Decline Shown in Debits 


being used in the State of Idaho. Then, oe = 
at the first meeting of the executive com- To Individual Accounts 


mittee, of which I was a member and 
which I attended; the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Sheppard, who was at 
the head of the Northwest Irrigation Dis- 
trict and the American Falls Irrigation 
District, brought up the question and 


[Continaed on Page 10, Column 1.]} 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
jending October 10, announced by the 
Board October 13, aggregated $16,286,- 
142,000 or 15.2 per cent below the total 
of $19,201,161,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and 35.5 per cent above 
the total for the week ending October 
12, 1927, which had but five business 
days in many cities. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 


the committee to do was to determine 
whether the farmer would receive _elec- 
tricity cheaper by buying it wholesale 
from existing agencies—incidently point- 
ing out that his company had spent many 
thousands of Gollars, here ome cer: 
tai ower sites and their canal—to de- : 
ee whethé# ‘they could make ad-| weekly simce January, 1919, amounted 
ditional electricity cheaper than  they/to $15,423,304,000, as compared with 
could buy it, and’ after spending this| $18,207,667,000 for the preceding week 
; reports | and $11,267,089,000 for the week end- 


made, they determined that they could] ing October 12, 1927. 


But 
he was rather inclined to the opinion that 
the farmer buying electricity at whole- 
sale would receive cheaper service if he 
organized a cooperative company and—}| 

Q. (Interrupting). Are you stating 
| something that’ Trappened at & Meeting 
you attended? A. Yes, sir, And that 
he wanted the Committee to undertake, 
in addition to the survey of the use which 
electricity was being put to on farms in 
Idaho, the question as to which way the 
farmer would« get-.cheaper and better 
service, whethet. b¥ having the electricity 
delivered to his farm by existing agen- 
cies, or whether he shouid buy it whole- | 
sale from substations or a transmission 
line, build his own line and distribute the 
electricity himself. That was the first 
work undertakers -the question of the 
survey and the question of determining 


Subsidiary to Issue Bonds 
To Pay Seaboard Air Line 


The Brooksville & Inverness Railway 
has been granted authority by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by report 
and order made public October 13 in 
Finance Docket No. 7116, to issue and 
deliver to the Seaboard Air Line $54,000 
of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
in repayment of advances made by the 
parent Company. 


Héosac Tunnel Railroad 
To Issue $75,000 of Bonds 


The Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Rail- 
road has been authorized by order of the 








which was the cheaper way for the|Interstate Commerce Commission, in Fi- 

farmer to get” his“electricity. nance Docket No. 7042, to issue $75,000 
Q. Up to what time did that work/of 6 per -cent first-mortgage coupon 

contiue? A. The work is still im prog-|bonds, to be sold at not less than par 

ress, : and the proceeds used for various corpo- 
Q. When did. it -begin? tate purposes, 


A. Not} 
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State Expenditures 


| Foreign Exchange | 


serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose Of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for j 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
reacies are shown below: 

Country 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..., 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) . 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (kron:) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peset.) 

Sweden (k »na) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ 
India (rupee) . . 
SMO ROBY ick iss ccdcsesaave 
Sin¢canore (dollaz) 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (p<so, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0673 
13.8971 
00.7204 
02.9626 
26.6602 
485.0013 
02.5168 
03.9050 | 
23.8039 
01.2936 ; 
40.0851 | 
17.4843 | 
05.2370 | 
26.6561 | 
11.1890 
04.5020 
00.6081 
16.1661 
26.7444 
19.2438 
01.7585 
65.6875 
65.6458 | 
64.3035 
67.3541 
50.0357 | 
46.7250 | 
46.7083 | 
46.3750 
36.4137 
45.8125 | 
56.3750 | 
99.9793 | 
99.9281 
47.4833 
99.7265 
95.5483 
11.9490 
12.0888 | 
101.7742 
97.5600 








Corporation Formed 
To Finance Settlers 


Canadian Concern Provides 
Land and Funds for 


Farm Operations. | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the three prairie provinces. In Al-| 


berta there have been no failures so far, | 
and in Saskatchewan only about 1 per} 
cent. In Manitoba the percentage of 
failures has been about 8 per cent, due 
chiefly to troubles with flooding, weeds 
and rust. During the present year 460) 
new families have been colonized to date. 

The purpose of the new finance cor- 
poration is to reduce costs of coloniza- 
tion, supervision and management. It, 
will have only a nominal capital, its ex- 
pense being largely met by advances 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Loaning companies having farm lands 
to sell will turn them over to the finance 
corporation at an appraised valuation 
based on the productivity of the land over 
a period of 15 years, after allowing for 
a reasonable standard of living, and 
Class A bonds of the finance corporation 
will be issued in return. 

An estimate will be made of the 
amount of equipment and livestock nec- 
essary, which will generally average 
somewhere around $7 an acre, and the 


| Postal deficiency 
| Panama Canal 


( 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


New York, October 13.—The Federal Re-| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business October 11, as made public October 13, 1928. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

tailroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$23,648 ,945.62 
7,717,541.62 
23,810,617.02 


397,310.88 


942,031.51 


1,489.36 


4 
71,831.94 


1 
4 


726,403.25 
10,593,803.77 
Total ordinary 68,449,974.97 
Excess of receipts +a 4s eV eRe e 
Excess of expenditures 55,064,808.74 

EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
yInterest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund Internal revenue 


91,274,201.40 
9,305,286.97 
702,983.50 
6,208 ,493.63 

10,000,000.00 
405,357.25 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 

Railroads 

War Finance Corp. .... 

Shipping Board 

Alien property funds .. 

Adj. service cert. fund 

tCivil-Service ret. fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. Life Insurance .. 

D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 

tFor. Serv. Retirement 

Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


Total ordinary 118,908,683.71 


Sinking fund 4,600,000.00 
Received for estate taxes oe se cass 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 6,100.00 

4,606,100.00 


Total expenditures . 123,514,783.71 


Last Year. 

$21,524,530.08 
8,248,655.61 
19,636,807.91 


44,785,169.48 
2,650,813.51 
1,466,454.45 
1,099,890.09 
8,578,629.46 


109,046,314.89 


4,583,640.43 TT ‘ 


85,191,690.04 
9,744,836.51 


3,228,936.58 


3,966,907.99 


1,495,439.34 


104,462,674.46 


Correspor.ding 

Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$171,447,234.09 $179,398,124.92 
517,998,037.17 527,119,631.94 
173,662,143.52 


Period 


10,019,359.57 
1,608,053.68 
309,531.31 


53, 
28,9 
Bo 
veo 
5 


0,028, 
8,353, 
3,385,0 


85 


15,216,499.69 17,376,422.44 


3,501,347.83 


6,794,920.53 


154,041.35 2,044,782.48 


7,784,873.64 


901,322.95 3,368,038.94 


50,275,889.09 


2,267,331.49 

64,286,853.51 
954,201,055.42 1,075,389,928.39 
ea TT aT 20,725,743.74 

239,127,468.67 ° 


602,131,654.93 
96,045,138.60 
5,530,666.22 
46,727,572.26 
30,000,000.00 
2,371,905.89 


570,815,126.03 
117,482,705.32 
5,804,810.73 
41,627,744.50 
13,000,000.00 
2,518,737.47 


832,902.30 


7490,757.52 
7306,849.48 
6,399,498.03 
7390,040.83 
118,521.51 
19,678,240.05 


2,497.41 
767,773.55 $660,999.78 
9.92 
126,769.83 q 
192,183.51 
7263,369.06 


14,943,243.31 
187,977.92 
354,074.74 
85,278.46 


17,110,168.67 
728,984.89 193,715.84 
74,725.00 


823,386,124.09 


eS 


779,832,434.65 


74,810,650.00 


369,925,800.00 
: 100.00 


“"" 16,600.00 
369,942,400.00 


1,193,328,524.09 854,664,184.65 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month include $31,167.96 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date| 
accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


$227,671.22, 


the corresponding periods last year the figures include $49,343.30 and $408,903.33, re- 


spectively. 
yExcess of credits (deduct). 








loaning company will advance the amount! ers National Bank, Tulsa, Okla.; First 


necessary for this purpose, for which | National Bank 


Class B bonds will be given. These will 
have priority over the Class A bonds 
and will be retired first. Participating 
certificates will also be issued to the 


eration, during which 2,804 families have| #mount of 25 per cent of the appraised 


!been colonized on 667,452 acres of land| 
It has received a contribution of | 


value of the land and the amount ad- 
vanced for equipment, and 15 per cent 
of the amount advanced for new build- 
ings, if any are necessary. 


Changes in State Banks 


In Reserve System Listed | 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 


in Chehalis, Chehalis, 


Wash, 


|Steady Growth Is Shown 


In German Farm Savings 


Steady growth is shown in German 
farm savings the last five years, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised by 
the American Commercial Attache at 
Berlin October 13. The report follows in 
full text: 

Savings by German farmers have been 
particularly heavy since the beginning 
of last year. From a total of 584,500,000 
marks deposited in that country’s agri- 


System during the week ended October | cultural cooperative societies at the end 


12, together with a list of the banks to 
which permission to exercise trust pow- 
ers was granted during the same period, 
were announced October 13 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board: 

Change of title: The City Deposit Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has changed its title to 
City Deposit Bank and Trust Company. 

Voluntary withdrawal: Southern Bank 
and Trust Company, Miami, Fla. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Commercial National Bank, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa (supplemental); First Na- 
tional Bank, Manhattan, Kans.; Produc- 


Frank and Ernest 


THEY TOOK Six Bows ?! 
COULD HAVE FORCED A SEVENTH 


HOW DO YOU GET 
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Five FLivwERS IN 


of 1926 savings have grown to a total 
of 753,800,000 marks at the end of 1927, 
and to 871,800,000 on July 1 of this year. 
Of the July total 647,300,000 mark? were 
deposited on savings accounts and 224,- 
400,000 marks the balance of giro clear- 
ing accounts. 

However, German farm savings before 
the war totaled 1,371,600,000 marks, de- 
posited in only 9,328 savings banks of 
agricultural cooperatives societies, com- 
pared with 13,018 banks today. Average 
deposits per bank therefore now are only 
67,000 marks compared with 169,000 
marks in 1913. 


183,290,671.95 


153,980.75 | 


21,000.00 | 


74,831,750.00 








You MEAN To STAND OvuT 
IN) FRONT OF THIS {NTELLI GENT 


Cost of Government 
In State of Arkansas 
Is $6.90 Per Capita 


Expenditures for Operation 
And Maintenance of Gen- 
eral Departments Are 


$13,192,500 in 1927. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 


| tistics of the State of Arkansas for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. The per 
capita figures for 1927 are based on an 
estimated population of 1,913,000. The 


; full text of the Department’s statement 


follows: 


The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of 
Arkansas amounted to $13,192,622, or 


-| $6.90 per capita. This includes $4,011,789, 


apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for edu- 
cation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $6.32, and in 1918, $2.46. 

The interest on debt in 1927 amounted 
to $157,667; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $7,343,863. The _ total 
payments; therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, 
interest, and outlays were $20,694,152. 

Of this amount $6,223 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 
The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $9,060,701 was for highways, 
$2,679,431 being for maintenance and 
$6,381,270 for construction. 

Per Capita Revenue Is $10.62. 

The total revenue receipts were $20,- 
311,611, or $10.62 per capita. This was 
$6,961,322 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $382,- 
541 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 

Of the total revenue receipts $6,225 
represents payments from a State de- 
partment or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 39.3 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, 35.7 per cent for 1926, 
and 75.4 per cent for 1918. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 97.2 per cent from 
1918 to 1926, and 10.7 per cent from 
1926 to 1927 The per capita property 
and special taxes were $4.17 in 1927, 
$3.81 in 1926, and $2.13 in, 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 43.1 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 44.3 per cent for 1926, and 
9.4 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from | 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
$3,293,092 in 1927 and $3,340,461 in 1926, 
a decrease of 1.4 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927, was $3,053,167. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$3,017,087, or $1.58 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $1.65, and 
in 1918, $.86. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Arkansas subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $614,383,153; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $5,345,133; and the per 
capita levy, $2.79. In 1926 the per capita 
levy was $2.78, and in 1918, $2.22. 
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the wheels and brakes and also to catch 
the brake beam if one of the hanger 
links breaks. 

But the device of Paris had a straight 
spring bar support which likewise acted 
as a safety device for the same purpose. 
The novelty of the Kiesel patent is said 
to consist in the provision of an inclined 
track member of highly resilient ma- 
terial in combination with a special car- 
rier adapted to make the inclined spring 
cooperative as a third suspension. with 


To Differ Structurally 


Patentee’s Structure Asserted 
To Be Restricted to “Third 


Suspension” System. 








Cuicaco RAILwAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
y. Davis BRAKE BEAM CoMPANY. Nos. 
8649 AND 3661, CircuIT CourRT OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


Kiesel patent No. 997922, for a brake 
beam for railway cars, covering means 
to adjust the brake shoe with respect 
to the wheel so that as the wheel be- 
comes worn and consequently reduced in 
diameter the proper concentric relation 
between brake shoe and wheel will be 
conserved, was held not infringed. Claims 
2, 6, 10 and 14 in issue. 

Patentee’s structure, known as a 
“Third suspension” system, was found 
to be restricted to that type of brake 
beam, if valid, and not infringed by de- 
fendant’s device showing a fourth point 
of support, it being stated that the 
structuarl problems and functions, and 
general organization of apparatus of | his ¢ 
third point supports are substantially | to the art was the combination of these 
different from fourth point supports. | two elements. He merely added resili- 

The Busse patent No. 1480742, differ-| ence to the already upturned track or 
ing from defendant's device in the| turned up the end of the already resili- 
manner of attaching the third or fourth | ent track, : 
point support to the car truck, was also| Two questions arise: 1. Did this con- 
held not infringed. a an ia id, is ¢ 

’s spring support is bent or! Patent restricte o the precise device 
Mette came shape my the bend in its disclosed or is it entitled to a broad con- 
supporting bracket and is sprung into struction so that it includes any use of 
place over a lug, and this type of con-| 4" inclined spring element wherever lo- 
nection was found not infringed by de- cated beneath the brake beam, regard- 
fendant’s connection consisting of a U- less of the carrier link element between 
shaped loop in the spring or bar, which the brake beam and supporting track? 
is passed through an opening in the} _ There 1S @ serious question about the 
spring plank and held in place by a ae of the Kiesel patent, if it is 
locking pin passed through the loop and roadly construed so as to include any 
bearing on tke opposite face of the plank. | Spring track or tracks wherever located 

Appeal from the District Court for the | under the brake beam. 

Western District of Pennsylvania. The carrier attached to the free end 

The opinion of the court (Buffington, of the strut at the apex of the triangular 
Woolley and Davis, Circuit Judges), de- brake beam, rests upon the upturned or 
livered by Judge Davis, follows in full} inclined end of the spring track which 
text: : at that end supports the brake beam. In 


fourth suspension supports, which the 
Relates to Improvements defendant, Davis Brake Beam Company, 
For Brake Beams 


oo the carrier, “nose or extension” 
or the strut, cannot be used as is don 
< eal from a degree of | tM - e 
ge Aratarg Coast holding the Kiesel in third suspension supports. In fourth 

s Me 997922 valid and infringed, point or suspension supports, there are 
ea Ss Williams patent, No. 997888, two resilient pieces of material, one on 
= Penwcail or No. 1277196 and each side of the strut. One end of each 
the gle ae 1480742 not oie to the spring plank and the 
Sieeod. "arcordingly the decree ordered | Other end to the tension member be- 
an injunction and accounting as to the 


| tween the ends of the compression beam 
Kiesel patent and a dismissal of the bill jand the end of the strut or apex of the 
as to Williams, Cornwall and Busse 


triangle. 

patents 1 The — — support furnishes a 
is : onger leverage for guidance of the brake 
The appeal brings before ——— _ [beam when the brakes are applied. 
of the decree ES et relating | Te the leverage is shorter and the 
Busse patents only. ; sobiem of euidi a th 
to the: Williams and Cornwall patents | P of guiding the brakes may in 

was not appealed. Our eg ee ype 


Sencee Gan be harder, yet if one of the 
3 angers breaks c 
therefore, is confined to the Kiesel and & s and one end of the brake 
Busse patents. 


| beam falls on the fourth support, it fur- 
The Kiesel Patent.—The invention em- 


anes & better and more certain safety 
: evice because it is near ‘ 
bodied in this patent relates to improve- the end and does 
ments in “third suspensions” for brake} 


~ yg so much weight to carry. With 
i } E : ourth point supports, each support has 
beams in railroad cars. Claims 2, 6, 10 | only half the weight to ar that a 
and 14 are in issue. Y . , 

A brake beam in general use in rail- 


i ae etext carries, if both 
: : reak, r. E. G. Busse, x sti- 
roads as described by the patents in suit | 2 usse, an expert testi 
js triangular in form. The heavy com- 


| fying for the plaintiff, said that the con- 
pression member forms the base of the! 


struction of the Paris patent could no 
triangle and the two sides of the tension 


be — as a fourth point support. 

a third point support having a sprin 
member between the strut nose (some- Pp g pring 
times called the “shoe,” “carrier 


positioned under the nose of the strut 
S : or/and connected to it by the carrier, just 
“sliding chair”) and the brake-shoe at/ as Kiesel’s is. His construction discloses 
each end of the compression beam, form ja third point support and is applicable to 
the sides of the triangle. The strut,} it alone. 
or bar running from the compression| The third point construction of Kiesel 
beam to the “carrier” divides the tri-| could be modified and made into one 
angle into two right triangles and the 
strut is the hypotenuse of each. The| 


support of a fourth point support by 
brake shoes contact with the periphery | side of the strut, inclining the end up- 
of the car wheels when the brake is|}wards and attaching it to the tension 
applied. The compression beam is sus-| member. Then a duplicate spring would 
pended from the truck frame by a chain| have to be put on the other side of the 
or hanger. A lever extending through | strut. This would require reorganization 
the strut to which it is attached by| modification. And this is just what the 
means of a pin or bolt serves to apply | defendant did. 
ower to the brakes. | : 
Pp es, as beaks shoes | Patent Enters Field 
are new and unworn, the curvature of |More or Less Crowded 
the shoes corresponds with that of the Kiesel’s is not a broad, pioneer patent. 
wheels and when the brakes are applied,| He entered a field more or less crowded 


apex of a triangular brake beam. The 
essential difference between the spring 
support of Paris and that of Kiesel is 
that, in the Kiesel device the end under, 
and connected with, the carrier was 
lengthened and upturned. His improve- 
ment, therefore, over Paris consisted in 
lengthening the spring and in turning 
the end upward. 

There were before Kiesel resilient 
springs with straight ends and nonresili- 
ent springs with ends inclined upward 
under the apex of the triangle. The 
conception, therefore, of a spring-sup- 
porting track composed of resilient mate- 
rial was not new with Kiesel; neither 
was the conception of the upturned end 
of the track under the carrier. The nov- 
elty of his invention and his contribution 








pheries of the wheels. When, however,|closures made. Each one of the four 
the wheels have become worn and dis-| claims expressly mentions a “third sus- 
torted by wear and strain so that they| pension.” The description and drawings 
have to be “returned,” “trued” and|show only a third 
reduced from 33 to 30 inches in dia-| ganization and do not comtemplate an 
ameter, as is usual, the original con-; other essential element th 
centric relation of the wheel and brake-| spring beneath the end of the strut at- 
shoes is changed and the efficiency of; tached to a carrier. This is indicated 
the brake greatly impaired. It became’! by the following quotation from the spec- 
necessary to provide some means to off-| ifications: , 

set this changed relation. The problem) “This invention relates to a new and 
of providing this means had been long] useful improvement in brake beam! sus- 
recognized and various persons had con-' pensions, and particularly to what is 
tributed toward its solution. These con-| known as the third suspension support 
tributions are disclosed in various prior-| for brake beams.” - i 3 i 

art patents, among the outstanding of} “The present invention consists in 
which (prior to Kiesel) are those issued! Providing the inner end of the strut of 
to Williamson, No. 567428; to Johns, No,| @ trussed beam with a carrier, preferably 
696641, and to Paris, No. 808059. | arranged at an obtuse angle to the edges 
Kiesel’s Invention of the strut and having a support where- 


: . 4 by it is maintained in proper relation to 
Is A Third Suspension Jann inclined track or third suspension 
The contribution of Kiesel is de- 


spring.’ 
scribed by the district judge in the fol- | “The carrier forming the supporting 
lowing language: | element for the inner end of the strut is 
“Such means is found in the form of | Preferably made separate from the strut, 
Kiesel’s spring support which, it will be|althou 


t gh it may be cast integral there- 
remembered, has its outer end inclined| With. By being made separately it can 
upwardly. The brakebeam, when the| be made for holding the center of the 
‘brakes are applied, rides upon the spring, | — without change in the strut cast- 
‘the upturned part of which counteracts\“"S,,  .. = 
the slack of the beam and preserves the) _,. aes i Se tension — ao 
“proper concentric relation between the StUt, which latter is provided with a 
-brake-shoe and the wheel.” 


nose or extension 5 of any desired form 
Kiesel’s invention is a third suspension 


‘or spring track which consists of a flat | 
piece of resilient steel one end of which | 


y 
an an inclined 


this nose or extension is mounted a car- 
rier 6 having a leg or support 7 provided 
with suitable openings, through which 


New Type of Support Held Not to Infringe 
Patent on Brake Beam for Railway Cars 
_ Methods Are Declared 


an extension of the strut at the free) 


2. If it did, is the! 


shortening the spring, placing it on one | 


point support or-| 


a a Nese ta et ee 


Brake Beams 


'Means for Attaching 
To Truck Is Upheld 


Proper Relation Maintained Be- 


tween Shoe and Wheel 
By Kiesel Device. 


words, if the inclined plane had to be 
raised up to just strike the end of the 
strut, without this spanner distance, it 
would interfere with other points of the 
brake mechanism— 

“In the third point support, if this 
| third point spring was placed up until 
it struck even the end of the strut, as 


|Paris and Johns and Kiesel, it would 
strike this brake lever here (indicating) 
| because the brake lever goes down this 
way inclined through the strut (indicat- 
jing). It would be even worse if no added 
| length was made at this end of the strut, 
‘that is, where the strut: has no eye on 
|the end. So that some distance down 
; from the end of the strut, to get the in- 
|clined plane of the suspension spring out 
|of interference with the brake lever, had 
| to be provided.” 

| Think Patent Restricted 


|To Third Point Support 

It is admitted that the carrier element 
;must be used in the Kiesel structure as 
{disclosed by his device, or it would be 
necessary to redesign the spring in order 
to have it supply the proper support. The 
structural problems and functions, and 
general organization of apparatus of 
third point supports are substantially 
different from fourth point supports. The 
Patent Office must have regarded the 





claims ofthe Kiesel patent to have been | 


restricted to third point supports, for it 
did not cite against them the Williamson 
patent which had been the prior art for 
15 years and which disclosed fourth point 
|supports in the form of inclined tracks 
| adapted to guide the tension members of 
ja brake beam to maintain substantial 
parallelism of the beam. The plaintiff 
}company through its engineer, Charles 
|C. Williams, jr., three years after the 
Kiesel patent issued, applied for a patent 
on a fourth point support. It covers es- 
sentially an inclined spring track sup- 
| port on each side of the central strut of 
the brake beam. Had it at that time 
thought that Kiesel covered this fourth 
| point support, the application would not 
|have been filed through the Kiesel at- 
| torney. 
| We think that the Kiesel patent, if 
| valid, is restricted to the third point sup- 
|port and as thus restricted, the defend- 
jant, whose device shows a fourth point 
support, does not infringe. 

The Busse Patent.—The Busse patent 
was issued June 15, 1924, for an improve- 
;ment in mounts for third or fourth point 
{supports for brake beams. Plaintiff ad- 
{mits this to be a “minor improvement 
| patent.” It is a paper patent. The device 
| which it discloses has never been man- 
jufactured and put into actual use. 

In the ordinary car truck there are 








| spring plank. Brakes operate on each set 
;of wheels. This requires a brake beam 
jon each side of the spring plank. The 


single piece. The middle of this resilient 
piece of steel or spring support is at- 
| tached to the middle of the spring plank 
{and each end of it serves as a spring 
|support for the brake beams for each 
set of wheels. The means for attaching 
'this double spring support to the spring 
| plank constitutes the Busse invention. 


| Two Claims in Issue 
' Are Quoted by Court 


| Claims 3 and 6 are in issue and are 
| as follows: 

3. “The combination of a part of a car 
| truck, retaining means secured thereto, 
;}and a yielding third or fourth point sup- 
| port adapted to be engaged by said 
means, said support being, by its own 
| resiliency, adapted to be held in inter- 
locking engagement with said part of 
ithe car truck. 

6. “The combination of a part of a car 
truck, a resilient third or fourth point 
support detachably mounted thereon, and 

|means cooperating with said support 





sition.” 
| The “retaining means” and “means 
; cooperating with said support” as de- 
scribed in the specifications are Busse’s 
| contribution to the art. His spring plank 
}is channel-shapped, inverted, with the 
}channel facing downward. Riveted to the 
|bottom of the inverted spring plank is 
a bracket somewhat longer than the 
{width of the spring support. The mid- 
‘dle of the bracket is bowed upwardly in 
|the shape of a small arc. or part of a 
/cylinder cut lengthwise. The middle of 
the spring support is bent or bowed in 
the same shape as the bend 
bracket so that the arc-like bend in the 
spring wiil fit in the bend in the bracket. 
The sides of the bracket resting on 


the spring plank are cut away at one end | 


to the width of the spring support so as 
to permit the spring support to slip un- 
der the bracket, the bent part of the 
bracket serving as a housing for the 
bent portion of the spring support when 
the spring support is seated under the 
| bracket. Attached to the side of the 
| spring plank are two lugs wide enough 
japart to receive the spring support 
whose lateral movement is thereby pre- 
|vented. Another method shown for at- 
taching the spring support to the spring 
| plank consists in cutting away a small 
| square piece out of the spring plank and 
{in providing a downwardly bent tongue 
lin the spring support so that when the 


for the third suspension arrangement. In| support is seated in place on the plank} 


j;under the bracket the tongue registers 
with and enters into the opening cut 
away from the spring plank. 








{made for the old third point, such as} 


re z itered 3 | whereby it is stressed into locked po-| 
the shoes bear uniformly on the peri-|; and is limited to the particular - dis- | P 7 
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Permission of Court 


Is Required for Suit 





Foreclosure Action Barred 
Except on Authorization 


Of Tribunal in Charge 
Of Property. 


WALTER B. SMITH, COMPLAINANT V. THE 
UNION MorTGAGE COMPANY ET AL., 
DEFENDANTS. IN Equity, No. 2505, 
District COURT FOR THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

The receiver, apprehending fore- 
closure proceedings in a State court 
against property in his possession upon 
| which are mortgages in default for non- 
| payment of taxes and interest, requested 


| the District Court to rule as to whether 
leave to sue the receiver in the fore- 
closure action must first be obtained. 
| The District Court, having by an or- 
der of appointment directed that the 
;receiver take complete and exclusive 
custody of the property in question sub- 
ject to orders and direction of the Court, 
held that in order to bring the fore- 
{closure action, leave must first be ob- 
|tained from the District Court. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Jones follows: 





The receiver has propounded two ques- | 


tions affecting property in his custody 
‘for nonpayment of taxes and interest, 
jand as to which he apprehends fore- 
{closure proceedings will be commenced in 
| County. 


The two questions are as fol- 
lows: 


ae In order to foreclose the mortgage | 


| Deduction of Payments by Corporation 
To Heirs of Official Denied on Appeal 


and note in the Common Pleas Court of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, must The 
Guardian Trust Company first obtain 
leave of this court to bring such action? 


“on 
a“ 





| desires to make Robert F. Berwald, Re- 
;ceiver, a party to such action, must 
‘leave also be otained of this court to sue 
| Robert F. Berwald, Receiver.” 
Title to Property Not Affected. 

The appointment of a receiver does 
{not affect the title of the property taken 
into custody, nor determine the existing 
|rights of interests of any person therein. 
jA receiver may be sued without leave of 
j the appointing court in respect to any 
jact or transaction arising out of his 
{management of the property, but such 


| jurisdiction of the appointing court. This 
is made so by statute. 
Section 66. 

| Nosuch provision appears to have been 
j}made by Congress in respect to other 
|controversies affecting property in the 
custody of a receiver, which by well es- 
|tablished rule may not be brought against 
the receiver save by leave of the court 
making the appointment. Foreclosure 
suits commenced in the State court would 
jmaterially affect the property which, by 
;the order of the appointing court, has 
been placed in the custody of the re- 
| ceiver. 

| Under the broad language of the order 
| of appointment, the receiver has taken 
icomplete and exclusive custody of all of 


j}four wheels, two on each side of the|the property of the defendant subject | 


| to the orders and direction of the court. 


The possession of the receiver is the 


{possession of the court; and the ad- 


spring tracks or suports for the front| ministration of the property may not| p 
jand rear brake beams were made in a/be interfered with or disturbed except|to be signed in its name and behalf and ite 


iby leave of court. The appointing court 
|has adequate jurisdiction to determine 
all controversies arising with respect to 
| the property in the receiver’s posses- 
}soin an the mortgagee or its assignee 
jis not deprived of its day in court nor 
| denied the right of determination of its 
lien. 

The possession of the res vests the 
court which has first acquired jurisdic- 
tion with power to hear and determine 
all controversies relating thereto, and, 
so long as such court retains juris@ic- 
|tion and possession, all other courts of 
coordinate jurisdiction are disabled from 
exercising like power. No exception to 
{this rule would appear to exist with re- 
| spect to suits to foreclose mortgages or 
to enforce liens upon or against specific 
property. 

This is the established law, as may be 
| observed from a consideration of the au- 
|thorities cited by the receiver and those 


Co., 296 Fed. 800, 805. See also Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company vs. Lake 
|Street Elevated Railroad Company, 177 
1U. S. 51, 61; Palmer vs. Texas, 212 U. 
|S. 118, 126, 129; Lion Bonding Co. vs. 
Karatz, 262 U. S. 77, 89, as to exclusive 
jurisdiction of courts in possession of 
the res. 

The answer to the first question of the 

|receiver is, “Yes.” If that answer is in 
conformity to the law and practice as 
ito Federal receiverships, then there is 
no necessity of an answer to the second 
; question of the receiver, since if the re- 
jceiver may not be sued except by leave 
of court, he could not be made a party 
unless such leave be obtained; and if 
; such leave be given, it would follow that 
jhe could and should be made a party in 
{the State court. 
It is understood that this memorandum 
‘is an expression of the views of the 
court respecting the status of its re- 
|ceiver as to property in his custody, and 
\is without prejudice to a reconsideration 
‘should actual controversy or conflict of 
jurisdiction arise. 

September 29, 1928. 


1 








the opening is prevented from accidental 
withdrawal.” In other words, a U-shaped 
jloop is formed in the middle of the rail, 
{spring support or bar, which is then 
| Passed through an opening in the spring 
|plank, after which a locking pin passes 
through the loop of such length that its 
ends will bear on the upper face of the 
spring plank on the opposite sides of 
the opening. The pin is provided with 
shoulders or lugs to prevent it from slip- 
ping out of the loop. The rail being 





Against Receiver 


upon which are mortgages .in default ! 


ja court of Common Pleas for Cuyahoga | 


If the Guardian Trust Company | 


jsuits are subject to the general equity | 


Judicial Code, 


|found in Field vs. Kansas City Refining | 


_ , 8lon spring passes. 


‘Is attached to the middle of the spring 
jplank of the truck and from there ex-| 
stends beneath the compression member} 
and directly under and slightly beyond 
‘the strut. This end of the spring track 
eis turned upward and forms an upwardly 
‘inclined plane on which the “carrier” 
‘rests. The “carrier” is kept in contact| 
-with the spring support during the op-| 
‘eration of the brake by flanges on the) 
legs of the carrier or by an orifice or 
opening through which the third suspen- | 


When the brake is applied the carrier 
‘on the end of the strut through which} 
‘the tension member passes rides up on| 
ithe incline of the resilient spring and| 
preserves the concentric relation of the| 


wheels and brake-shoes, as before stated. | 


‘preserve the concentric relation between 
; \ 


‘The function of the spring support is to! 





the inclined track 8 of the third sus- 
pension spring passes.” 
In the Kiesel structure there is a nec- 


The means by which the defendant, 


n thus attached to the spring plank, is 
Davis Brake Beam Company, attaches 


held securely to it. 
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ECEIVERS: Actions: 


Leave of Court to Sue Receiver: 


Foreclosure of 


Mortgage.—Where, under an order of appointment of the District Court, 


a receiver has taken complete and 


defendants subject to orders and direction of the court, held: 


exclusive custody of all property of 
In order to 


foreclose mortgage and note on property in hands of receiver in default for 
nonpayment of taxes and interest, leave of the District Court must be ob- 


tained to bring such action.—Smith v. 
trict Court for the Northern 
2020, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


District of Ohio.) —Yearly 


(Dis- 
Page 


Union Mortgage Company et al. 
Index 


Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: Brake 


 P 


Beams for Railway Cars.—Patent 


997922, covering a “third suspension” for brake beams intended to ad- 


just for wear between brakeshoe and wheel, and including a beam anda 
spring with an upturned end and so designed that when the brakes are 


‘ 





point brake beam support employed 


ports differing structurally and functionally. 
cago Railway Equipment Company v. 


applied the beam rides upon the spring, the upturned part of which counter- 
acts the slack of the beam and preserves the proper concentric relation 
between the brake-shoe and the wheel, held: 


Not infringed by a fourth 
by defendant, the two types of sup- 
Claims 2, 6, 10 and 14.—Chi- 


Davis Brake Beam Company. (Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Third District, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 


2020, Col, 1 (Volume III.) 


piiniitess tates joa 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Brake Beams for Railway Cars.—Where the 
patent structure differed from defendant’s device in the ‘manner of at- 


taching the third or fourth point support to the car truck in that patentee’s 


ing bracket and is sprung into place 
nection consisted of a U-shaped loop 
through an opening in the spring pla 
passing through the loop and bearin 
held: No infringement. 
Company v. Davis Brake Beam Com 
the Third District, 1928.) —Yearly Ind 






Patent 1480742.—Chicago 








spring support is bent or bowed the same shape as the bend in its support- 


over a lug, whereas defendant’s con- 
in the spring or bar, which is passed 
nk and held in place by a locking pin 
g on the opposite face of the plank, 
Railway Equipment 
pany. (Circuit Court of Appeals for 
ex Page 2020, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 











'Board o 


f Tax Appeals Holds Sums Provided in Agree- 


ment Before Death Are Capital Expenditures. 
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| said Frank F. Phinney agrees to serve as 
/treasurer and general manager for the said 
period of five years at the said annual com- 
| penstion and will at the expiration of said 
|term of five yers, if elected treasurer and 
|general manager and able to act in these 
capacities, serve as treasurer and general 
| manager at said annual compensation. _ 
That in consideration of the said assign- 
iment of said shares, of the execution and 
| delivery by said Frank F. Phinney of the 
| Agreement of Trust as aforesaid and of 
‘the aforesaid Agreement to serve as treas- 
| urer and general manager, and any of them 
ithe said company hereby agrees that if and 
| when the said Frank F. Phinney shall cease 
|to act as treasurer and general manager 
for any reason whether this shall occur 
| doriog or after the five year period afore- 
| said, the said company will pay to him or 
in the case of his death to his executors, 
| administrators or assigns, annually in reg- 
j ular monthly installments, the same sum 
| hereinbefore specified to be paid to him as 
‘treasurer and general manager aforesaid; 
| provided, however, that the said payment 
shall cease if and when the said Agreement 
of Trust shall terminate’ and upon such 
contingency this Agreement shall become 
{null and void. 
| In witness whereof, the Warren Steam 
ump Company has caused these presents 


corporate seal to be hereto affixed by Louis 
A, Gendron, its director and acting presi- 
dent, and the said Frank F. Phinney has 
signed and affixed his seal to these pres- 
ents this eleventh day of January, 1919. 


‘Trust Agreement 
Signed by Phinney 


In pursuance with the conditions of 
the above agreement Phinney, at the 
jsame time, executed the following trust 
instrument: 


I, Frank F. Phinney, of Warren, Mass., 
hereby assign, transfer and set over 1,300 
shares of the Warren Steam Pump Com- 
| pany, being the shares now standing in my 
name upon the books of said company, to 
Herbert K. Hallett, of Boston, 53 State 
street; Mary Wells Phinney, of Warren; 
Frank F. Phinney, of Warren, and their suc- 
cessors in this Trust to hold, manage and 
dispose upon the following terms and con- 
| ditions and with the following powers and 
| immunities: 

To receive and hold upon the same trusts 
any additional shares of the stotk of the 
said Corporation that may be transferred 
|to them by said Phinney, his executors, 
administrators or assigns. 

To receive and hold upon the same, trusts 

any new or additional stock that may be 
| issued to them by the said Corporation. 

To surrender or assign the shares of stock 
held by them hereunder or any of them in 
exchange for new or other classes of stock 
of the said Corporation; any new issue of 
| stock to be held and accounted for by the 
‘Trustees as principal and not as income 
| hereunder. 


|. To vote upon the shares of stock held 
, by them from time to time in their discre- 
| tion unless they shall from time to time be 
directed as to their vote by the said Frank 
|F. Phinney in writing and in such case to 
vote as so directed. 

To execute and deliver proxies of said 
stock to be used at any meeting of the 
Corporation. 


| To mortgage, pledge or assign as collat- 
eral security in their discretion any of the 
shares held by them hereunder and to bor- 
; row monies and give their note as Trustee 
therefor which may be necessary in their 
discretion for the purposes of the trust. 
To collect and receive dividends that may 
be from time to time declared upon the 
stock held by them hereunder and af 
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| istrators or assigns free and discharged 
| from ali trusts. 
; Phinney died in March, 1920. Pursu- 
ant to the agreement the petitioner paid 
the amounts in controversy to his estate 


and heirs in 1921, 1922 and 1923, and in 
its income and profits tax returns de- 
ducted the amounts so paid from its 
gross income in the respective years as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
| penses. 
Commissioner added the several amounts 
so deducted to the petitioner’s gross in- 
come for each of the taxable years and 
asserted the deficiencies here in contro- 
versy. 


Deduction of Payments 
From Return at Issue 


| 





| here is whether the payments provided 
\for in the agreement above are deducti- 
ble from the petitioner’s gross income in 





Upon audit of such returns the | 





Cases for Hearing 
This Week Listed 
By Supreme Court 


Arguments Are Scheduled to 
Be Heard in 10 Suits of 
Which Two Are Con- 


solidations. 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 


States during the week of October 15. 


| has been prepared in the office of the 
a of the Court. 


This list, subject to change and cor- 
; rection to conform to the disposition of 
! the cases made by the Court and the ac- 
| tion of counsel therein, follows: 
| Nos. 4 (and 1). United Fuel Gas Co., 
} appellant, v. Public Service Commission 
{of West Virginia et al. Appeal from the 


District Court for the Eastern District | 


{of Kentucky. 


For the appellant, John | 


W. Davis, Harold A. Ritz; for the ap- | 
!pellees, Robert S. Spillman, George §S, | 


| Wallace. United Fuel Gas Co. and War- 
\field Natural Gas Co., appellants v. The 
, Railroad Commission of Kentucky. Ap- 
|peal from the District Court for the 
{Southern District of West Virginia, 
For the appellants, Harold A. Ritz, Sim- 
‘eon S. Willis, John W. Davis; for the 
!appellees, John T. Diederich. 


Transit Commission Appeals. 

| No. 159. John F. Gilchrist, Leon G, 
| Godley and Charles C. Lockwood, con- 
| stituting the Transit Commission, etc., et 
jal, appellants, v. Interborough Rapid 
| Transit Co. and Manhattan Ry. Co., ap- 
pellees. Appeal from the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
For the appellants, Clarence M. Lewis, 
| George P. Nicholson, Samuel Untermyer, 
; Charles L. Craig; for the appellees, 
| James L. Quackenbush, William L. Ran- 
|som, Jacob H. Goetz. 


No. 15. Boston Sand & Gravel Co., pe« 
titioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, respondent. On writ of certiorari to 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. For the petitioner, 
Foye M. Murphy, John W. Davis; for the 
respondent, Attorney General. 

Nos. 35 (and 36). Westinghouse Elec- 
|tric & Mfg. Co., petitioner, v. De Forest 
| Radio Telephone & Teegraph Co., re- 
spondent. On writ of certiorari to 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the third Circuit. For the petitioner, 


| Frederick H. Wood, Drury W. Cooper, 


| Thoix.2 Ewing; for the respondent, 
{Charles E. Hughes, Thomas G. Haight, 
|Samuel E. Darby, Jr. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and Edward H. Arm- 
strong, petitioners, v. United States of 
America, Alexander Meissner, General 
Electric Co., et al. On writ of certiorari 
to United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit: For the peti- 
tioners, Frederick H. Wood, Drury, W. 
Cooper, Thomas Ewing; for the respond- 
ents, Charles E. Hughes, Thomas G, 
Haight, Samuel K. Darby, Jr, Wm. R. 


Opinion by Lansdon: The only question | Ballard. 


i ING. 3%. C. A. Hansen, plaintiff in 
j error, v. Stirrat & Goetz Investment Co., 


defendant in error. In error to Su- 


the several years in which such disburse-7 preme Court of the State of Washington, 


ments were made. It is alleged that the 
payments in question, were ordinary and 
necessary business expenses and so de- 
ductible under the authority of Section 


234(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1921,| 


which is as follows: 


“All the ordinary and necessary ex-' 


penses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade or 
business, including a reasonable allow- 
|ance for salaries or other compensation 
;for personal services actually rendered, 
i and including rentals or-other payments 
required to be made as a condition to 
the continued use or possession of prop- 
erty to which the corporation has not 
, taken or is not taking title, or in which 
it has no equity.” 

| 





If the payments in question are dis- 
allowed as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, as an alternative conten- 
tion the petitioner asks that the several 
amounts thereof shall be deducted from 
its gross income in the respective taxable 
years as losses sustained, as provided in 
Section 234(a)(4) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, which is as follows: 

“Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, unless, in order to 
clearly reflect the income, the loss should 
in the opinion of the Commissioner be 
accounted for as of a different period.” 

Ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
clude all regularly recurring disburse- 
ments for purposes relating to the earn- 
ing of income. It is obvious that the 
payments here in question are not of the 
kind usually regarded as expenses of 
operation. So far as the evidence shows, 
they contributed in no way to the income 
of the petitioner in any of the years in 
which deductions on account thereof are 
claimed. 


In several instances the Board and 
courts have permitted deductions from 
income, as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses, of certain disbursements not reg- 
ularly recurring but that were necessar- 
ily incurred in connection with the opera- 
tion of the business. In this category 
may be included attorneys’ fees paid for 
the defense or prosecution of lawsuits 








|For the plaintiff in error, Mark M. 
Litchman, Martin J. Lund. For the de- 
| fendant in error, J. Speed Smith. 

State is Respondent. 

No. 38. Richmond Crane, petitioner, v. 
Commonwealth of Virginia and County 
,of Charles City, respondent. On writ 
| of certiorari to Supreme Court of Ap- 
jpeals of the State of Virginia. For 
the petitioner, A. W. Patterson. For 
| the respondent, E. Warren Wall. 
| No. 39. Francis Beilder II and George’ 
| Engelking, as executors, etc., plaintiffs 
|in error, v. South Carolina Tax Com- 
jmission. In error to Supreme Court 
| of the State of South Carolina. For the 
plaintiffs in error, P. F. Henderson, 
Arthur B. Shaffner. : 
| No. 40. Remington Arms Union Metal. 
lie Cartridge Co., Inc., petitioner, Wil- 
liam Wallace, Jr. For the respondent, 
Attorney General. 

vo. 41. Northern Coal & Dock Co. 
| and General Accident, Fire & Life As- 
| surance Corporation, Ltd. of Perth, Scot- 
| land, petitioners, v. Emma Strand and 
| Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, re- 
spondents. On writ of certiorari to the 
State of Wisconsin. For the petitioners, 
Louis Quarles. For the respondents, 
|John A. Cadigan, John W. Reynolds. 

No. 42, Daniel Kelliher, appellant, v. 
G. ee French, appellee. Appeal from 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
— See For the appellant, 

andolp arrison. For the appelle 
John R. Saunders, ae 
| —~ ~ — 
{that time it is obvious that the dis- 
,bursements in question resulted in no 
jother advantage to the petitioner than 
| the assurance of continued control of a 
| majority of the’ stock. 
| Payments to secure control of the 
; Stock of a corporation or to add to or 
protect the capital assets of a corpo- 
|ration are capital expenditures. Com- 
pare John C. Moore Corporation, 3 B, 
;T. A. 439; J. Alland & Bro., Inc, 1 I, 
|B. T. A.’631; The Columbia Theatre 
|Co., 3 B. T. A. 622; Market Supply Co., 
{3 B. T. A. 841; American Seating Co., 4 
| 











B. T. A. 649. We are of the opinion that 


ter | resulting from controversies incident to|the -ayments here involved were capital 


paying the charges and expenses of the|the regular business activities of the|expenditures and were not deductible 
Trust, to pay over the balance semiannually | taxpayer or for legal services in the|from the income of the petitioner in the 


or oftener to the said Frank F. Phinney, | preparation of tax returns or of papers ; sev 


his executors, administrators or assigns. 
To sell the stock held by them hereunder 
only in block and not in parcels for such 
prices and upon such terms and conditions 
as they shall see fit and to turn over the 
| proceeds thereof, after paying the charges 
j and expenses of the Trust, to Frank F. 
| Phinney, his executors, administrators or 
assigns, free and discharged from all trusts. 
The Trustee or Trustees hereunder shall 
not be required to give bond or security 
for the performance of their trust, or, if 
bond is given, shall not be required to give 


|necessary. This is shown by the testi- 


essary space between the strut and the|in a patent No. 1534004 issued April 14 
spring support which must be bridged | 
for “new 


in by the carrier on account of the 
obstruction which the lever would other- 
wise cause. But in fourth point supports, | securing 
a carrier performing that function is un- | Trucks.” 

The Fowler patent calls spring tracks 
mony of Mr. Louis E. Endsley, one of|or supports, “spring bars or rails” and 
the plaintiff’s experts, who said: |his invention “relates to certain im- 

“In the Kiesel patent, the carrier| provements in the manner of attaching 
shown as 6 in all of the figures of the the rails described and claimed in an 
drawing of this patent, except in Fig| application filed February 28, 1924, by 
4, where it is called 7, is a spanner be-| Broderick Haskell, Serial No. 695795, 
tween the end of the strut and the in-| which consists, generally stated, in form- 
clined portion of the spring, and this | 
spanner must have sufficient length to|be passed through an opening in the 
get down to a point where the inclined|spring plank and providing means 
plane can rest or be placed. In other | whereby the portion projecting through 


1925, to W. E. Fowler, jr., and assigned 


and useful 


improvements in 
Brake-Beam 


Supports to 


the spring support to the spring is shown | 


ing the rail with a portion adapted to 


This means of attaching the rail or 


,|spring support to the spring plank does | 


;not infringe the Busse patent. The means 


by him to the defendant. This patent is|of the two patents are so substantially | 


unlike that we do not think the Fowier 
invention can possibly be held to in- 
fringe Busse’s. So to hold would be un- 
duly extending the law of mechanical 
equivalency, so as to include any and all 
means of attaching spring supports and 
spring planks together and would vir- 
tually blanket this particular branch of 
the art. 

The decree, so far as it holds that de- 
fendant infringed the Kiesel patent, is 
reversed, and so far as it holds that it 
did not infringe the Busse patent, is 
affirmed. 

October 4, 1928, 


| surety thereon, 


| ten resignation to his co-Trustees. 
In case of a vacancy, a new Trustee or 
| Trustecs shall be appointed by Frank F. 
Phinney, and, if not appointed by him, shall 
then be appointed by the remaining Trustee 
or Trustees. Any new or succeeding Trus- 
tee shall have the same discretion, powers 
and emunities as belong to the original 
Trustees hereunder, 

The Trustees may in all matters act by 


majority and a Trustee shall not be liable | 


except for his own misconduct or default. 
Unless sooner terminated this Trust shall 
terminate at the expiration of 20 years 


from the death of the survivor of Frank | 


Ff’, Phinney, Mary W. Phinney or Mary 
Hlizabeth Phinney and the said stock be 
assigned, set over and transferred to said 
Frank F. Phinney, his executors, admin- 


A Trustee hereunder may resign by writ- | 


relating to business operations. Union 
Collieries Co., 3 B. T. A. 540; J. W. For- 
geus, 6 B. T. A, 291. Whether such ex- 
penses are for business purposes are 
questions of fact to be determined from 
the evidence. Frank H. Sullivan, 1 B. 
r a Os Libby & Blouin, Ltd., 4 B. T. 


| Agreement Served 
Two Purposes 


The agreement between the petitioner 
}and Phinney obviously had two pur- 
poses, viz., (1) to secure the services of 
Phinney for an extended term of years, 
jand (2) to effectuate unified control of 
}a@ majority of the stock of the corpo- 
;ration. The payments made for these 
purposes, in Phinney’s lifetime, may have 
been ceductible as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses, since they included 
Phinney’s salary as manager, but, even 
then, unified stock control was an ad- 
ditional element of consideration. 

After the death of Phinney the pay- 
ments were continued in conformity with 
|the agreement, although no services to 
|the petitioner incident to the earing of 
jits income resulted therefrom. From 





eral taxable years as ordinary and 
necessary expenses: 
| Having held that the nayments made 
i by the petitioner under the terms of 
the agreement set forth above were 
capital expenditures, and the record fail- 
iing to show any loss sustained from the 
| disposition of the rights acquired by 
such payments, we are of the opinion 
that there is no basis for the deduction 
of the amounts thereof from the peti- 
tioner’s income for the several years of 
such payments as losses. 

Reviewed by the Board. Decision will 
be entered for the respondent. 

October 2, 1928. 
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Avutuonizep STATEMENTS ONL® 
Pustisuep WitKour COMMENT 


Regulations for Adjus 
In Mexico Revised b 


Rules for Organization of B 
bitration Are 


Mexican vegulations governing 
the powers of the Fedcral Boards 
of Conciliation and Arbitration have 
been vevised by a decree of Presi- 
dent Calles, a copy of which has 
been received by the Department of 
State. The first part of the decree 
was printed in the issue of October 
13. The full text concludes: 

Article 10.—If the credit embargoed 
is of a litigious character, notice shall 
be given the judge handling such pro- 
ceedings to make the preceding article 
effective. 

Article 11—The executive may make 
use of the public forces to give posses- 
sion to the trustee (depositario) of the 
properties embargoed. 

Article 12.—When the execution of a 
decision, agreement, or transaction ap- 
proved by the boards is requested, if no 
properties have been embargoed, the se- 
questration thereof shall be effected, ob- 
serving the order stated in Article 7. 

Article 13.—Against the execution of 
approved decisions, transactions or 
agreements, no exceptions shall be ad- 
mitted other than those of payment, sus- 
‘pension, novation, respite, release _ or 
pact not to exact, which shall be sup- 
ported by documentary evidence or 
spoken testimony (prueba documental 
o de confesion), if the execution is re- 
quested a year after being ordered. 

Article 14.—Upon submission of the 
exceptions (or objections), the parties 
shall be heard in a hearing which shall 
be held within the following three days, 
at which they may present the evidence 
which their interests demand and_ the 
full Board shall render a decision within 
the following 24 hours, declaring, if the 
exceptions presented were proved, that 
the decision, agreement or transaction 


9 thas been executed; in the contrary case, 


« ‘ 


J, 


4 


it shall order the execution effected. 
Article 15.—Should the embargo fall 
upon moneys, salaries, properties or 
credits which can be used immediately, 
payment shall be made the creditor and 
the expenses liquidated. ‘ 
Article 16—The movable properties 
shall be appraised at the expense of the 
party sentenced by the expert appointed 
by the Board handling the matter. Im- 


movable properties shall be appraised at 
| 


their fiscal value (valor fiscal). 

Article 17.W—After the properties sub- 
ject to sequestration have been ap- 
praised, the day and time shall be set 
for the auction, announcing the sale and 
soliciting bidders in a newspaper having 
the widest circulation. Announcement 
shall be made once in the case of mov- 
able properties and three times con- 
secutively in the case of immovable 
properties. 

Provision Made 


For Publication 

Article 18.—When the immovable 
properties to be auctioned are situated 
in different localities, in addition to the 
publications mentioned in Article 17, an- 
nouncements shall likewise be published 
in the local newspaper having the great- 
est circulation, or, in the absence of the 
latter, in the official bulletin, and in the 
absence of both, notice shall be made by 
means of convocations ~posted in the 
Labor Office of the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor in the district. 

Article 19.—The Labor Office officials 
of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor, are obliged to issue to the 
interested parties certificates to the ef- 
fect that the convocations referred to in 
the latter part of the preceding article 
have been made. 

Article 20.—The auction of immovable 
properties cannot be effected without 
first summoning the creditors appearing 
in the certificate of mortgages for 20 
years which for the purpose should be 
presented with the newspapers and cer- 
tificate, as the case may be, referred to 
in articles 18, 19 and 20. 

Article 21.—The auction shall be open 
to the public and shall be effected at the 
offices of the Board ordering it, specify- 
ing the value and, if any exist, exhibit- 
ing the plans thereof. 

Article 22—The president of the 
Board shall decide openly any question 
which may arise in connection with the 
Auction. 

Article 23.—The bidders shall have 
complete liberty to make and raise their 
bids, but a lawful bid shall be considered 
one which covers two-thirds of the value 
of immovable properties and the total 
value in other cases. 


Time Limit Fixed 


For Admission of Bids 

Article 24.—On the date and at the 
hour appointed for the auction, the 
names of bidders who have presented 
themselves shal! be called and 15 
minutes shall be given for the admission 
of other bidders, at the termination of 
which no other bid shall be admitted. 

Article 25.—Bids shall be presented in 
writing, stating: 

I.—The name, age, legal capacity, pro- 
fession and residence of the bidder. 

II.—The same information regarding 
the person who acts as surety (ab- 
onador). 

III.—The amount offered. 

IV.—The express submission to the 
Board handling the auction, in order 
that it may cause the contract to be 
fulfilled. 

Article 26.—All bids shall be guaran- 
teed by a bondsman (abonador), or the 
amount thereof shall be exhibited in 
cash at the time of the auction, in the 
case of a landed property; in other 
cases, the value shall be exhibited pre- 
cisely in cash at the time of the auction. 

Article 27.—The security document 
(documento de abono) should contain the 
renunciation of the benefits of attach- 
ment cr division, as the case may be, 
and shall be signed before a notary or 
some other qualified person, who shall 
declare that he knows the bondsman to 
be solvent to suarantee the value of the 
property auctioned, as well as of the 
higher bids offered. 

Article 28.—Upon admission of the 
bids and the rejection of those not ful- 
filling the requirements of these regula- 
tions, they shall be made known to the 
bidders and enquiry shall be made as to 
whether it is desired to raise them 
(mejorarlas). 4 


Sale to Be Awarded 


To Highest Bidder 

Article 29. After the bids have been 
raised, higher bids shall be solicited and 
the sale shall be awarded the highest 
bidder. 

Article 30. Upon the conclusion and 
approval of the auction, the properties 
auctioned shall be delivered to the buyer, 
giving him the corresponding deed in the 
case of real estate and the correspond- 
ing certificate in the case of other prop- 

4a@ties. 

Article 31, If the debtor refuses to 
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grant the deed, the president of the 
Board shall grant it, but the debtor shall 
be responsible for the eviction and repa- 
ration (eviccion y saneaminento), 

Article 32, After the deed has been 
granted and the price deposited in trust 
(consignado), the buyer shall be placed 
in possession, of the property, if he 
so requests, specifying the boundaries 
thereof, the renters and other interested 
parties. 

Article 33. With the amount deposited, 
payment shall be made the creditor of 
such portion of the principal and ex- 
penses incident to the approved execu- 
tion as it will cover, 

Article 34. If no lawful bid is made 
in the public auction, another auction 
shall be held on the basis of the value 
less 10 per cent, and if no bidder pre- 
sents himself at this auction, a third one 
shall be held and such others as may be 
necessary until the sale is effected, mak- 
jing a similar discount for each auction. 

Article 35. At any auction, should no 
bidder present himself, the creditor may 
request the adjudication (of a property) 
for two-thirds of the value serving as 
the basis for the auction in the case of 
immovable properties, and the total value 
in any other case, 


Creditor to Recognize 


Rights of Other Mortgagees 

| Article 36. The creditor adjudicating 
the property shall recognize the credits 
of the other mortgagees for payment 
when due, giving the debtor the differ- 
ence between the price and principal 
payment and expenses. 

Article 37. Notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of Article 17, movable properties 
embargoed may. be sent to the Monte de 
Diedad (National Pawnshop) for sale at 
auction, with the proceeds of which pref- 
erential payment shall be made of 
amounts corresponding to the value and 
deposit. 
| Article 38. ‘THe president may decree, 
|at the request of a party, the extension 
(ampliacion) of an embargo: 

When, in his judgment, the prop- 
erties embargoed are insufficient to 
cover the debt and the expenses of exe- 
cution. 

aE, 
(retrasos) to movable embargoed prop- 
erties, their value shall cease to cover 
the amount of the credit claimed, or if 
six months after being ordered the sale 
has not been effected. 

III. When insufficient properties are 
embargoed because the debtor possessed 
no more and some should appear or be 
acquired later. | 

IV. When action of rejection or pref- 
erence is taken with regard to the prop- 
erties embargoed. 

Article 39.. Prior to the auction, the 
debtor may redeem (librar) his prop- 
erties by paying the principal and ex- 
penses of the execution. 

Expenses arising.from the execution 
of decisions mentioned in Articles 3, 32 
and 37, Fraction I, must be proven and 
they shall be approved by both parties 
(con citacion contraria). 

I therefore order that it be printed, 
= circulated and duly complied | 
wil . 

Given in the Palace of the Federal 
Executive Power, in Mexico, on the 
twelfth day of the month of June, one 
thousand nine hundred twenty-eight. 
P. Elias Calles. The Secretary of In- 
dustry, Commerce’ and Labor, L, N. 
Morones. 


Changes Proposed 


In Immigration Laws 


Assistant te Secretary of il 
Suggests Legislation. 


t 
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formed, classes to teach English to non- | 
English speaking .foreigners, to school | 
them in the ordinary affairs of life, to| 
prepare them to meet the responsibilities | 
and enjoy the privileges with a degree | 
of intelligence not possible for them in| 
the countries from which they came, and 
only possible in America with its for- 
eign-born population of 13,000,000, a 
population larger than some European 
nations. 

Specially, this task is a local task, it 
belongs to the community in which the 
foreign born reside. The responsibility 
rests largely with them. Whatever re- 
lationship exists between the National 
Government and these individual resi- 
dents of States and communities, it 
would seem to be no greater than that 
of an advisory relationship. 

Throughout the entire country the offi- 
cers of the Naturalization Service en- 
deavor to inspire'in the minds of all ap- 
plicants for citizenship, who cannot on 
examination qualify for admission, that 
their best interests lies in attending 
these local public schools where they 
may be fully equipped for the duties of 
citizenship as completely as are Ameri- 
can-born children. 


Public Classes 
For Foreign Born 


From these ¢lassrooms the foreign- 
born young men and young women have 
been graduated into lives of usefulness 
and worth, Some‘have even gone on in 
the pursuit of learning, to enter re- 
sponsible business positions and the va- 
rious professions: throughout the United 
States. The Naturalization Bureau has 
contacts with approximately 500 of the 
cities, large and small, where the public 
schools conduct classes for the education 
of the foreign born. It furnishes to the 
public schools in these communities text- 
books for the asSistance of the school 
authorities in the instruction of these 
applicants for American citizenship. 

Like Rome we have reason to be proud 
of the records of our foreign-born citi- 
zens. They have distinguished them- 
selves in peaec and in war, in science, 
literature, and art. During the World 
War they were numbered among our 
most valiant heroes. The names of those 
who fought and. fell will stand out in 
the pages of our history to tell the story 
of how men of every race and creed, 
from every corner of the world, co- 
operated, even to the loss of their lives, 
that the principles of freedom, upon 
which our nation was founded might 
live on. 

We here today can never repay the 
debt we owe.to them. But we have, in 
our laws, endeavored to show a measure 
of appreciation. Many who went to fight 
did so for our ideals, even though they 
| were not yet citizens. 
| “If they are good enough to fight, said 


When, as a result of damages! 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


money is 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroed. 
CALVIN COOLIJGE, 
President of the United States, 
> 


23— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Information on Markets for Farm Equipment 


Compiled and Made Available to Producers 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Twenty-Fourth Article—Expanding Trade in Farm Equipment 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By George B’ Bell, 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Implements, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 

one of the commodity divisions established in 

1921 to help in the expansion of American ex- 
port trade. 


T= Agricultural Implements Division of the Bu- 


Since the War, economic conditions, decreased man- 
power, and labor shortages have accelerated the adop- 
tion of modern labor-saving farm equipment in many 
foreign countries. Since the United States is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of agricultural implements, and 
the American industry is capable of producing a large 
surplus for export, this country is most favorably 
situated to supply the growing need in foreign coun- 
tries for modern farm equipment. 


Consequently, the problem of bringing the manu- 
facturer and consumer together is an important one 
and it is to this problem that the Agricultural Imple- 
ments Division has been devoting its efforts. 

* * * 


(THE first step taken by the Division to effect this 
association was in furnishing the manufacturer and 
the exporter with detailed information on world sales 
possibilities for specific commodities. This was ac- 
complished, as to specific commodities, by means of 
world surveys covering some of the more important 
items of farm equipment such as farm pumps, wind- 
mills, threshers, tractors, farm engines, incubators and 
brooders, sprayers, and dusters. 


These surveys covered most all foreign countries 
with the information being collected by foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Commerce and State 
working in close cooperation. The type of informa- 
tion desired was arrived at after consultation with offi- 
cials of the various organizations representing the 
manufacturers and exporters of agricultural imple- 
ments*and was indicated to foreign officers of the Amer- 
ican Government stationed abroad by means of ques- 
tionnaires. 


Immediately upon receipt of an executed question- 
naire from the reporting field officers, the information 
contained in it was sent to all firms and individuals 
interested in the particular market covered in the re- 
port. In this way the information was gotten to all 
persons in a position to use the material advantageously 
while the conditions as reported were still current. The 
complete report based upon all returned questionnaires 
was made available later. 

+ * * 


HEN the survey had been completed and all in- 

terests advised of the findings, all material relat- 
ing to the subject of the study was filed for refer- 
ence. Thus from the date of organization of the Divi- 
sion there was built up a file of information which 
has been kept current by periodic revisions. 


Changing economic conditions frequently necessi- 
tate an entirely new survey. In the case of tractors, 
the information collected in the original survey made 
during 1924 is now practically valueless as a marketing 
guide by reason of the increased use of tractors 
throughout the world during the past two years. Cur- 
rent information on the world sales possibilities for 
tractors will soon be available to manufacturers and 
exporters through the new world survey now nearing 


ican dairy equipment, silos, and barn equipment has 
just been started. 
* x * 


SUCH studies, however, constitute but one phase, 

albeit an important one, of the information work 
performed by the Division in the interest of the agri- 
cultural implements industry. General developments 
in foreign markets for agricultural implements are cur- 
rently reported in Commerce Reports, the official for- 
eign trade magazine of the United States Government. 
Statistical data on the foreign trade in agricultural 
implements is compiled and furnished regularly to the 
industry. Information of greater detail and more 
or less permanent value is made available to all in- 
terests in the form of printed bulletins. 


Bulletins giving a general and detailed survey of 
the markets for agricultural implements in South 
Africa, Germany, United Kingdom, Japan, Nether- 
lands, East Indies, and Australia have now been pub- 
lished for the information of the trade. Two bulletins 
have been made available outlining in general the 
foreign markets for agricultural implements while 
markets for tractors and windmills have been covered 
in two other special printed reports. 


This informational service lays the groundwork for 
more specific and direct assistance to manufacturers 
and exporters of agricultural implements covered gen- 
erally in advising manufacturers and exporters as to 
where, when, and how agricultural implements may be 
sold in foreign countries. 


Be * * 
AN EXAMPLE of the service rendered through the 
Division where the request originates with a for- 
eign importer is that of a large and well-established 
firm in South Africa which recently informed the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of its desire 


to take on a full line of American agricultural imple- 
ments. 


Since all American implement manufacturers who 
make full lines were known to the Division to be rep- 
resented in South Africa, the solution of this par- 
ticular problem was somewhat difficult. It was neces- 
sary to interest a number of firms, all making different 
lines but collectively producing a full line of agri- 
cultural implements. All firms making implements 
were advised of the facts. Negotiations are now under- 
way between the South African firm and several Amer- 
ican manufacturers, with the present outlook pointing 
to a long and profitable business for all concerned. 


In addition to the general reports on the world 
possibilities for the sale of agricultural implements, 
specific foreign trade opportunities as reported by 
the foreign trade envoys of the Department are made 


available each week. 
* * 


DURING the seven years since its organization, the 
Division has rendered many services to the agri- 
cultural implements industry the purpose of which has 
been to increase the export trade in American agri- 
cultural implements. The services rendered in specific 
cases offer the most concrete evidence of actual re- 
sults, but it is questionable if they have been more 
valuable than the general and informational services 
which have been made available during that period. 


The agricultural implements industry has gener- 
ously acknowledged the helpful assistance had from 
the Division in increasing the value of exports of 
agricultural implements from $46,000,000 during 1921 
to $90,000,000 during the last calendar year. 


Perhaps the outstanding export development in 
which the Division assisted the industry was that of 
placing American tractors in every country of the 
world to be used for almost every conceivable purpose. 


completion. 


In addition to the periodic revision of old surveys, 
new world marketing studies are undertaken when the 
needs of the trade advise the collection of additional 
data. A study of world market possibilities for Amer- 


In the next article, to be published in the issue 


of October 16, 


merce, will des 


sion, Bureau of Foreign 


E. G. Holt, Chief, Rubber Divi- 
and Domestic Com- 
cribe the services of that office in 


aiding the rubber business in this country. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Revision of Rates 
On Fertilizer Denied 


Changes Suggested by Rail- 
roads Are Rejected. 
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terminal charges, should exceed the do- 
mestic rate, nor how the rates to Jack- 
son, Miss., have been arrived at, as they 
do not seem to be adjusted in harmony 
with the general plan as outlined. 


The Armour Fertilizer Works main- 
tains fertilizer plants at several interior 
points, such as Nashville, Tenn.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Atlanta, and is a large 
importer o* fertilizer materials. It does 
not agree with the view that import 
traffic vonstitutes “the same kind of 
traffic” as domestic shipments, and urges 
that import rates may well be made 90 
per cent of those applicable on domes- 
tic traffic, with proper port equalization 
of such rates. 

Apparently this basis is mainly predi- 
cated on the ground that shipments to 
plants of the Armour Fertilizer Works 
ordinarily are heavily loaded, and that 
a carload minimum of 70,000 pounds 
would be entirely proper. The Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Company also 
subscribes to this proposition, Exhibits 
were introduced of import rates on vari- 
ous other commodities that are lower 
than the domestic rates as evidencing a 
practice by the carriers in this respect. 

On the other hand the Barrett Com- 


Uncle Sam, “they are good enough for 
citizenship,” and so while our armies 
were overseas 298,235 were vested with 
American citizenship as a fitting tribute 
to their love for our principles. 

Citizenship in the United States is the 
bond which unites men of all races into 
this great nation. The Department of 
Labor realizes that its contact with fu- 
ture citizens of the country is a priv- 
ileged service. There are many problems 
which its officers may solve, and those 
who are not yet citizens will always 
find the Naturalization Service to be 
a sympathetic friend to all worthy 
aspirants. 


pany manufactures fertilizer materials in 
large quantities at plants which are 
chiefly located in official territory, and 
it ships these products extensively to 
southern territory, where they compete 
directly with imported materials. For 
this reason it objects to import rates 
lower than the domestic rates and con- 
tends that such rates unduly prejudice 
the domestic manufacturers in common 
markets. The same position is taken 
by the Alabama Iron and Steel Ship- 


pers’ Conference, which represents man-|it is possible that the record is not as| 


ufacturers of sulphate of ammonia at 


quiring their cancellation will be entered 
and the proceeding discontinued. Other 
controverted matters in connection with 
the proposed rates it appears unneces- 
sary to determine at this time, especially 
in view of the inadequacy of the present 
record. 


Lewis, Commissioner, dissenting: In 
my judgment, the decision reached in 
this proceeding by the majority is wholly 
negative. It is true that this is an in- 
vestigation on a suspension of rates and 


jample as desirable. It is sufficient to 
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Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


M’Lachlan, Norman William. Wireless loud- 
speakers; a practical manual describing 
the principles of operation, performance 
& design. 2d ed. 139 p, illus. London, 
Tliffe & sons, 1928. 28-21531 

Mason, David Marshall. Monetary policy, 
1914-1928. 113 p. London, M. Hopkinson 
& co., Itd., 1928. 28-21436 

Menzel, Addalena. The high science of 
Jesus Christ. 255 p. New York city, 
Theo. Gaus’ sons, 1928. , 28-21515 

Morehouse, Edward Ward. Development of 
industrial law in the Rochester clothing 
market. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Winconsin, 1927. “Reprinted from the 
Quarterly journal of economics, vol, 
xxxvii, February, 1923.) p. 157-290. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1923. 28-. 1545 

| Murphy, Patrick Charles. Shadows of the 
gallows. 192 p. illus. Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton printers, Itd., 1928. 28-215389 
Nansen, Fridtjof. Armenia and the Near 
| Bast. 324 p. illus. London, Allen & Un- 
win, 1928. 28-21499 

National industrial conference board. The 
work of the International labor organiza- 
tion. 197 p. N. Y., National industrial 
conference board, 1928. 28-21540 

| Neild, Horace. Dissecting and calculating 
silk fabrics; a practical handbook on man- 
ufacturing broad and narrow fabrics, for 
use in the mill, the office, and the school 
room. Formulas and examples for the 
analysis and construction of yarns and 
fabrics, with cost calculation forms for 
skein and piece dyed silk, rayon and 
mixed yarn fabrics. ... 2d ed., rev. and 
enl,.. . 196 p. illus. American silk jour- 
nal, 1928. 28-21529 

Newman, Bernard. Round about Andorra, 
illustrated by C. Henley Gardener. 300 p. 
illus. London, Allen & Unwin, 1928. 

28-21497 

Poole, Frederick W. S._ The marine insur- 
ance of goods; a handbook for merchants, 
shippers, brokers, underwriters, adjusters 
of claims, and others. 427 p. N. Y., Pit- 
man, 1928. 28-21439 

Simons, Eric N. Successful buying; a com- 
plete guide to modern methods of buy- 
ing and to the organization and manage- 
ment of a buying department. 278 p. N. 
Y., Pitman, 1927. 28-21437 

Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn. The Board of 
trade. (The Whitehall series.) 288 p. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 28-21438 

Spicer, Robert S. British engineering wages. 
159 p. London, E. Arnold & co., 1928. 

28-21542 

Thompson, Peter Anthony. Lions led by 
donkeys, showing how victory in the great 
war was achieved by those who made the 
fewest mistakes. 317 p. illus. London, 
T. W. Laurie, 1927. 28-21498 

| Tilton, Cecil G. The history of banking in 
Hawaii. (University of Hawaii. Research 
publications. no. 3.) p. 9-228. Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii, 1927. 28-27251 


| Bierstadt, Edward Hale. Curious trials & 
criminal cases, from Socrates to Scopes. 
366 p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, inc., 1928. 
28-21559 
Britton, William Everett. Cases on the law 
of bankruptcy, including the law of fraud- 
ulent conveyances. (American casebook 
series. J. R. Vance, general editor.) 
769 p. St. Paul, West publishing com- 
pany, 1928. 28-21560 
Brougham, Hon. Eleanor Mabel Valentine, 
comp. . . Epitaphs. (The Augustan 
books of English poetry. Second series, 
| ed. by Humbert Wolfe. no. 17.) 7-31 p. 
| London, E. Benn, 1927. 28-15749 
Cotonio, Margherita. ... The mechanism 
of lactic acid formation in muscle tissue 
... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 1927. “Reprinted from 
the Journal of biological chemistry, May, 
1927, vol. Ixxii, no. 1, and June, 1927, vol. 
Ixxiii, no. 2.”) p. 385-361, 463-475 illus. 

| St. Louis, Washington university, 1927. 
| 28-21553 
| Crandall, Clifford Waldorf. A treatise on 
the practice in actions at law in the Cir- 
cuit courts and Supreme court of Florida, 
with forms. ... 1487 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1928. 28-21562 
| Dyson, Fred. Principles of mechanism. 296 
| p. London, Oxford university press, 1928. 
28-21575 
Giesecke, Frederick Ernest. Descriptive 
geometry, by ...and A. Mitchel... 7th 
ed. 160 p. illus. Austin, Tex., Austin- 
Texas book co., 1928, 28-21547 
i Graves, Robert, comp. ... The less famil- 


Army Orders 


Col. Casper H. Conrad, jr., Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Dept. (Cav.), relieved from detail in 
Inspector General’s Dept. 

; Staff Sgt. Arthur S. Bixler, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Scott 
| Field, Ill. 

Mstr. Sgt. Charles Hartwig, Fin. Dept., 

will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
' Leonard Wood, Md. 

Mstr. Sgt. John Slattery, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 

; Capt. Edgar G. Coopér, Inf., retired from 
| active service. 

Following reserve officers ordered to ac- 
tive duty at office of Assistant Secretary 
of War, Washington, D. C.: Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam Hunter Riblet, Maj. Charles Terry du- 
Rell, Lieut. Col. Andrew Bart Berger, Maj. 
Edgar Marvin Dunn, Maj. William Bulger 
Hamilton, Maj. Harold Allen Houston, Maj. 

; Edwin Forest Riedel, First Lieut. William 
| Maynard Stapleton, Second Lieut. Edward 
Beverly Kelley. 

Resignation of First Lieut. Wade Hamp- 
| ton Johnson, Med. Adm. Corps, of his com- 
| mission as an officer of the Army is ac- 
| cepted by the President. 





| 


| 


iar nursery rhymes. (The Augustan books 
of English poetry. Second series, ed. by 
Humbert Wolfe. no 14.) 31 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 28-15750 


Hepburn, Earle. A manual for notaries 
public conveyancers, commissioners, etc., 
with forms of acknowledgements, affida- 
vits, depositions, oaths, proofs, protests, 
negotiable instruments, etc., for Pennsyl- 
vania, and instructions, by Earle Hep- 
burn. 5th ed. 94 p. Phila., Notaries 
public service bureau, 1928. 28-21561 

Kaufman, George S. Beggar on horseback, 
a play in two parts, by... and Mare Con- 
nelly. Suggested by “Hans Sonnenstoes- 
ser’s hahlenfahrt” by Paul Apel. 287 p. 
N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1925. 28-15751 

Kelleher, David Lawrence, comp. ... Christ- 
mas carols. (The Augustan books of Eng- 
lish poetry. Second series, ed. by Hum- 
bert Wolfe, no. 18.) 31 p. London, Benn, 
1927. 28-15752 

Laboure, Theodore. Procedure in the dio- 
cesan matrimonial courts of First in- 
stance, by ...and Hon. William H. 
Byrnes, jr. ... 263 p. N. Y., Benziger, 
1928. 28-21556 

Long, James Scott. Chemical calculations, 
by ...and H. V. Anderson... 2d ed. 
(International chemical series.) 227 p. 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1928. 

28-21549 

... Charles and Mary 

(The Augustan books of English 
Second series, ed. by Humbert 

no. 16.) 30 p. London, Benn, 

1927. 28-15753 

Lear, Edward. ... Edward Lear. (The Au- 
gustan books of English poetry. Second 
series, ed by Humbert Wolfe, no. 15.) 31 
p. London, Benn, 1927. 28-15754 

Lectures on legal topics, 1923-1924, by Jacob 
Marks, I. Maurice Wormser, Pierre Le- 
paulle ... and others. (Lectures de- 
livered before the Association of the bar 
of the city of New York .. . court year, 
1923-1924, vol. v.) 485 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 28-21563 

Mawhinney, Matthew H. Practical indus- 
trial furnace design. 318 p. illus. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1928. 28-21574 

Moult, Thomas, comp. ... Poems from 
books, 1927. (The Augustan books of 
English poetry. Second series, ed. by 
Humbert Wolfe, no. 13.) 31 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 28-15755 

Pellett, Frank Chapman. Birds of the wild; 
how to make your home their home. 118 
p. illus. N. Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 
1928. 28-21548 

Peters, Leo James. Theory of thermionic 
vacuum tube circuits, by Leo James 
Peters ... 1st ed., 2d impression. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1928.) 
256 p. illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co.. 
1927. 28-21577 

Proctor, Mary. Romance of the moon, by 

- illustrated with charts, and photo- 
graphs taken at the leading observatories. 
262 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928, 28-21546 

Rice, Wallace de Groot Cecil. The Chicago 
stock exchange; a history. 103 p.  Chi- 
cago, The Committee on library of the 
Chicago stock exchange, 1928. 28-21555 

Smith, Gilbert Morgan. A textbook of gen- 
eral botany, by ... James B. Overton, 
Edward M. Gilbert, Rollin H. Denniston, 
George S. Byan, and Charles E. Allen . 
Rev. ed. 539 p, illus. 

28-21550 


1928. 

Smithells, Colin J. Impurities in metals, 
their influence on structure and prop- 
erties, 157 p. illus. London, Chapman 
& Hall, ltd., 1928. 28-21576 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John. Beyond the 
electron, by ...a lecture given at Girton 
college on March 8, 1928. 42 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., University press, 1928. 

28-21551 

Vernon, Horace Middleton. The alcohol 
problem, by .. . with a preface by Vis- 
count d’Abernon. 52 p. illus. London, 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1928. 


28-21558 


Lamb, Charles. 
Lamb. 
poetry. 
Wolfe, 


N. Y., Macmillan, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

The General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War. Text of the pact as signed; notes and 
other papers. Issued by the Department 
of State. Price, 15 cents. (28-26695) 

Selling American Leather in Germany. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 574. Ise 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

(28-26694) 

Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equipment, 
1927. Issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Price, 5 cents. (25-26343) 

Animal Industry, Farm Animals, Poultry 
and Dairying. List of publications relat- 
ing to these subjects for sale by the Supt. 
of Documents. Free. (26-26332) 

Foods and Cooking. Canning, Cold Storage, 
and Home Economics. List of publica- 
tions relative to this subject for sale by 
Supt. of Documents. Free. (26-26496) 

Airports and Landing Fields. Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 5, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. Free. 

Radio Service Bulletin No. 138; Issued 
monthly by the Radio Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

. (15-26255) 

National Forest Areas, June 30, 1928. Com- 
piled by the Branch of Engineering, For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture. 
Free. (Agr. 16-300) 


Board to determine type of ammunition | The Hospital Corps Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 


to be used in the national and international 
matches for the year 1929 to consist of: 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof, Col. Hu B. Myers, 
| Lieut. Col. Jacob M. Coward, Lieut. Col. 


Birmingham, Ala., and also in_behalf| reveal, it seems to me, an unjustifiably | James J. O'Hara, Lieut. Col. Frederick M. 
of the Southern Agricultural Chemical | low level of import rates now prevailing | Waterbury, Licut. Comdr. Raymond E, Kerr 


Corporation, the Tennessee 
Chemical Company and the Capital Fer- 
tilizer Company. 

Representatives of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, the Alabama 
State Docks, Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Business Men’s League of Mobile 
and Dothan Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
parently prefer, or at least have no ob- 
jection to, the strict application of the 
present domestic rates from the ports 
on imported fertilizers and materials. 


There is also under suspension a pro- 
vision to the effect that when import 
traffic goes into storage at the port, the 
first month’s storage charge will include 
the handling charge of 80 cents. The 
Jacksonville interests object to this pro- 
vision on the grounds (1) that the 
storage and handling charges should be 
shown separately, and (2) that certain 
warehouse companies are operated en- 
tirely separate from terminal handling 
companies and are concerned only with 
storage. 


For the sake of uniformity, simplicity, 
and proper accounting it is important, 
these interests say, that the charges 
should be kept separate and distinct. 
Other items are also under suspension, 
but need not be gone into here in view 
of the conclusion herein reached. 

Summing up the situation, it is evident 
that respondents have not justified their 
failure to publish terminal charges 
separately in connection with the pro- 
posed import rates, or their failure to 
apply these rates uniformly from all 
public and private port terminals and 
wharves within the several port districts. 
Accordingly the suspended schedules 
have not been justified, and an order re- 


Copper | Som the southern ports, to say nothing! (U. S. Navy), Maj. Allen H. Turnage, 
0. 


f what may be called a chaotic condi- 
tion in the rate structure. 

Often, in investigation and suspension 
cases, on finding an unsatisfactory situ- 


ation, we do not dismiss the matter pre- | 


sented to us without attempting, or at 
least angqestine. a remedy. While per- 
sonally I lean strongly to application of 
domestic rates on this import traffic, I 
am inclined to believe that it would not 
be wise to prescribe inflexibly such rates 
at this time. 


However, I am fully of opinion that we | 


could well modify somewhat the rates 
proposed by the carriers, to meet the 
conditions presented by the testimony of 
ports, cities and carriers as have been 
heard. This would be a decided step to- 
ward bettering the conditions which we 
find now prevailing in this territory. 


Apple Market at Liverpool 
Weakens After Good Start 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
in generally unsatisfactory merchandis- 
ing’ condition were offered during the 
sale and brought from $4 to $5 per 
barrel. 

There was only a light demand for 
Washington Jonathans during the sale, 
offerings of Extra Fancy 150/163/175 
fruit in good condition bringing only 
trom $2.60 to $2.80 per box as against 
$3.53 last week. California Newtowns 
were only in moderate supply but met 
with a slow demand, fancy 150/163/175 
fruit bringing $2.31 per box. Supplies 
of this variety were only in fair condi- 
tion. The offerings of Oregon Graven- 
steins this week were in poor color and 


=] 


Maj. 
| Thompson Lawrence, Maj. Wallace L. Clay, 
}Maj. Herbert O’Leary, Maj. James L. 
Hatcher, and Maj. K. K. V. Casey. Maj. 
Clay to act as recorder. 

Second Lieut. William O. van Giesen, Inf., 
transferred to E. C.; from Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Fort Logan, Colo. 

Second Lieut. Harry P. Bissell, Air Corps, 
from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to Fort Leayen- 
worth, Kans. 

First Lieut. Chester H. Elmes, Inf., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., detailed to North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, West Raleigh, N. C. 

aj. Joseph J. Teter, Inf. transferred to 
Adjutant General’s Dept., y to remain at 
renees duties. 

econd Lieut. Dwight L. Mulkey and Sec- 
ond Lieut. Charles T. Leeds, jr., Signal 
Corps, from duty with Signal Battalion, 
za anmous, a to report to com- 

nding officer of the First Divisi 
Monmouth, M..d. a 

apt. Guy H. Dosher, Field Art., f 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to Muscatine lows, 
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appearance and consequently met with 
a slow demand. Fancy 150/163/175 
brought only $1.95 per box as against 
$2.92 to $2.98 for fruit in fair condi- 
tion last week, 

Prices being paid for American boxed 

|and barreled apples in the London and 
| the Glasgow markets are about the same 
jas those prevailing in Liverpool with 
the exception of Virginia Grimes, which 
are selling at from $5.84 to $6.08 in 
those markets as compared with $5.60 
to $5.84 in Liverpool. The British Em- 
pire Marketing Board reports that the 
Jaffa orange crop is maturing very early 
this year and that the first direct ship- 
ments are expected to reach the British 
market during the first week in No- 
vember. 


i 


| 





4. Published for the information of the 


Hospital Corps of the Navy. Price, 25 
cents. 
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PAGE TEN ( 


Utilities’ Efforts 
To Electrify All 
Farms Outlined 


Activities in Idaho Are Ex- 
plained to Trade Commis- | 
sion by Committee | 











Treasurer. 





[Continued from Page 7.] i 
Bureau of Reclamation and for certain 
other rural lines? A. Yes, sir. 1 

Q. Now, we find other references to | 


the Minidoka project in addition to the |]} 


one I have read from on page 4 at page |! 
11; do we not? Yes, sir. | 

Q. On page 11 we find a discussion | 
of the differences and the reasons for | 
the differences between the use on the | 
mutual company system 
the public utility lines? | 


lines and on 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. On page 19, under “Special factors 


in rural costs,” we find a discussion of 
the organization of mutual companies to | 
build and operate rural distribution | 
lines in an attempt to decrease the | 
cost of such distribution, and then it 
is pointed out that the possibilities along 
this line are limited. Is not that true? 
A. Yes; it is part of the report. 

Q. And then we get certain reasons. 
It is stated that the mutual company is 
not required or expected to earn any 
interest on the investment. We have a 
discussion of whether or not there are 
reserves for depreciation, and then we 
chave the item of taxes discussed; and ! 
the statement is made that the saving 
to the rural consumer entirely disap- 
pears when the distribution of electric 
energy and the tax burden become co- 
extensive; do we not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is the author of this report? 
A. Professor Lewis. 

Q. Then it is said, at page 20, that 
to offset the possible savings, the large 
public utility has the very great ad- 
vantages of better organization, more 
skilled employes, greater purchasing 
power, and greater diversity of use. - A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether considerable | 
publicity was given through the Hofer ! 
Service to the conclusions that are ex- 
pressed in this progress report? 

A. I heard Mr. Hofer’s testimony yes- | 
terday on the subject. I knew that he 
had published it, but my recollection | 
was, and I do not think his testimony 
showed, that it was tied in to this re-! 
port. There was a later report pub- 
lished a year later of the committee. 

Q. Was there publicity ziven to the 
conclusions of the second report 
through the Hofer agency? A. Yes. | 

Q. Were the arguments or the conclu- 
sions reached in that report used | 
through the Hofer agency in opposition 
to these mutual companies and the Gov- | 
ernment operation of utility plants? A. 
It is so long since I have read the arti- 
cle that I could not tell you, Judge. 

The Witness: Might I at this time call | 
attention to the fact that in that second 
progress report only one section of the 
report was on this question of the cost 
of the cooperative company distributing | 
electricity, and that particular section ' 
does not take up the cost of electricity. 
Remember, your question to me was, | 
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“Is there a report discussing costs on ||} 


the Minidoka project?” In none of 


our work has there ever been any at-|]| 


tempt to determine the cost on the Mini- | 
doka project, or the cost of making | 
electricity on the Minidoka project. 

By Mr. Healy: The exhibit shows for | 
itself, and it is not all devoted to dis- | 
cussion of the Minidoka matter? A. No. | 
Three-fourts of the exhibit is on the | 
experimental work of the committee. | 

Q. Have you served at any time on! 
any of the committees on public rela- 
tions of either the Northwest Section ! 
or of the N. E. L. A.? 

A. I have never served on the N. E.! 
L. A. Public Relations Section, and to 
the best of my recollection I never | 
served on the Northwest Section, ex- | 
cept that at one time I was for one 
year president of the Northwest Associ- 
ation, and ex officio was a member of | 
their Public Relations Section. 

Q. Has it come to your attention that 


one of the reasons why the utility com- | 


panies are devoting themselves to this 
matter of electricity in connection with 
agriculture is because it opens a chance 
to make friendly contacts with college 
professors and with agriculturists? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Has it come to your attention that 
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The Superintendent of Documents 


lists publications of the Government on 


Device to spray shots from machine] animal industry, farm animals, poultry 


planes. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce publishes aj 
bulletin (No. 5), on airports and land- 
ing fields. 


| guns to be tried as defense against 
| 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Airplane ambulance adopted in! 


Sweden. 


Page 3, Col. 4} 


Accountin g | 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank- | 
ing-Finance” headings. | 
| 


A griculture 


Corporation formed to finance settlers 
in prairie provinces of Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
at Liverpool | 
closed weaker 


Auction for apples 
opened strong but 
October 10. 

Page 5, Col. 5| 

Steady growth is shown in German, 


farm savings, 
Page 7, Col. 6; 


The Bureau of the Census publishes | 
a bulletin on Manufacture and Sale of 
Farm Equipment (1927). 
Page 9, Col. 7; 
| Expanding Trade in Farm Equipment | 
—Article by George R. Bell, Bureau of | 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Canada to establish service stations 
for distribution of apples. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Proposal of railroads to revise rates, 
on fertilizers imported at South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports is denied by Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Ranchers declared to be advocating 
regulation of grazing on public domain. 
Pagé 1, Col. 6 
The Superintendent of Documents! 
lists publications of the Government on 
animal industry, farm animals, poultry 
and dairying. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

General survey of agricultural pro- 

duction and economy to be made in 
France. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Banking-F inance | 


Changes in State bank membership 
of Federal Reserve Syetem. | 
Page 7, Col. 5 | 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
reviews security market and new! 
financing operations during September. 
Page 7, Col. 1) 

Daily statement of the United States } 
Treasury. | 
, Page 7! 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 
Page 7; 

Department of Commerce presents | 
statistics of revenues and expenditures | 
of the State of Arkansas in fiscal year | 
of 1926-27. 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 

Treasury Department issues warning | 
against counterfeit Federal Reserve | 
note. ' 





and dairying. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 
The Bureau of the Census publishes 
a bulletin on Manufacture and Sale of 
Farm Equipment (1927). 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of State publishes 
The General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War (text of pact as signed, notes, 
and other papers). 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce publishes a trade informa- 


tion bulletin (No. 574) on selling Amer- 


ican leather in Germany. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Current issue of “The Hospital 
Corps” (Vol. XII, No. 4) published for 


the information of the Hospital Corps | 


of the Navy. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Branch of Engineering of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, publishes a statement on Na- 
tional Forest Areas, June 30, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Commerce-Trade 


District Court, Northern District of 
Ohio, rules foreclosure suit may not be 
brought against receiver without per- 
mission of court. (Smith v. Union 


; Mortgage Co. et al.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 

New high record is set in expendi- 

tures of Americans traveling abroad 
during 1928 season. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Increase in quantity of imported 

crude mica is accompanied by decrease 


in value. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Gain noted in exports of printing ma- 
chinery from United States. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
opportunities for 


Foreign trade 


| American products. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Dr. Juligs Klein advises employers to 
aid workmen displaced by machinery to 
find new jobs. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
America leads in production of di- 
atomite. 


Page 1, Col. 1! 


Increase of 6 per cent in sales of re- 
tail stores noted in September over 
sales in September, 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Expanding Trade in Farm Equipment 


|—Article by George R. Bell, Bureau of | 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


| Commerce publishes a trade informa-!| 


tion bulletin (No. 574) on selling Amer- 
ican leather in Germany. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
at Liverpool 
closed weaker 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Auction for apples 
opened strong but 
October 10. 


Cotton 


Review of cottonseed production and 


Page 7, Col. 1| Consumption for last two months. 


Debits to individual accounts reported | 
during week. | 
Page 7, Col. 3| 

Steady growth is shown in German! 
farm savings, 
Page 7, Col. 6| 


See under “Railroad” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Radio Division of the Depart- ie eee 
s rts, 


ment of Commerce publishes its 
monthly “Radio Service Bulletin” (No. | 
138.) ! 
Page 9, Col. 7: 
The Aeronautics Branch of the De- | 
partment of Commerce publishes a| 
bulletin (No. 5), on airports and land- | 
ing fields. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| _ The Superintendent of 
lists the publications relating to foods 
and cooking, canning, cold storage and 
home economics. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


. Page 5, Col. 5 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


|on Page 8. 


Education 


International Bureau of Sport Peda- 


,f0£y proposes formula for correction | decree revising regulations for adjust- 
faults in amateur | ing labor disputes. 
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Page 2, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 

Conclusion of full text of Mexican 
decree revising regulations for adjust- 
ing labor disputes. 


; Page 9, Col. 1 
State Department announces assign- 


Documents | ments in foreign service. 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Membership announced of new Cabi- 
net in Argentina, 

Page 3, Col. 5 


| Labor 


* © ? 
Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Further gains shown in registration 
of Nicaraguan voters. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
General survey of agricultural pro- 
duction and economy to be made in 
France. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
The Department of State publishes 
The General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War (text of pact as signed, notes, 
and other papers). 


Page 9, Col. 7 


World federation of cooks is planned 
; at conference in Paris. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Few Americans are included among 

' emigrants to Paraguay since 1907, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. ' 
Page 2, Col. 5 | 

Corporation formed to finance settlers 
/in prairie provinces of Canada. { 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
age 1, Col. 2 | 


| 











Forestry 


The Branch of Engineering of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, publishes a statement or Na-! 
tional Forest Areas, June 30, 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Chief of Forest Service says $33,- 
| 000,000 loss from forest fires in one 
| year is needless drain on national re- 
; sources, in calling attention to Fire 
| Prevention Week. 





Page 1, Col. 6 
Gov’t Personnel 


State Department announces assign- 
|ments in foreign service. 
Page 3, Col. 7 } 
| President Coolidge talks with King of 
| Spain by radiotelephone. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 











F , 
|Gov’t Supplies 
Army has salvaged $34,105,122 of 
waste supplies in last 10 years. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


. | 
Expanding Trade in Farm Equipment , 
|—Article by George R. Bell, Bureau of | 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce. | 


| Page 9, Col. 3 | 
Highways 


Roughness of roads and flow of traf- 


: fic shown by new devices. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


‘Home Economics 


The Superintendent of Documents 
lists the publications relating to foods 
and cooking, canning, cold storage and 
home economics. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


World federation of cooks is planned 
| at conference in Paris. 
Page 2, Col. 5 





Immigration 


| Continuation of full text of address 
of Assistant to Secretary of Labor ad- 
vocating issue of certificates of citizen- 
ship to children of naturalized parents. 
Page 1, Col. 5 





| Judiciary 


| Bill proposed to restrict injunctive 


| power of courts in labor disputes. 
Page 1, Col. 5 








Conclusion of full text of Mexican 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Bill proposed to restrict injunctive 
| power of courts in labor disputes. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
| Six strikes settled, 42 pending before 
Department of Labor last week. | 
Page 2, Col. 7} 
Dr. Julius Klein advises employers to 
aid workmen displaced by machinery to 
find new jobs. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Continuation of full text of address 
| of Assistant to Secretary of Labor ad- 





certain benefits are claimed to be de-| toward making farm life more attrac-,been a great many reasons why electrical! they are buying and that it is saving 


rived by the agriculturists in Ontario as| tive 


a result of their system there, and that 
these rural experiments in this country | The 
are carried on as part of the program! committee is made up of representa- 
of opposition to municipal ownership? | tives of the American Farm Bureau 
A. No, sir. ; Federation, the National Grange, the 

Q. Or as meeting the arguments ad-! American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
vanced by the proponents of municipal j neers, the Federal Government, the Na- 
ownership, wherein they rely on the|tional Electric Light Association, and! 
success, or the alleged success, achieved|the manufacturers of home lighting 
in Ontario? A. I am glad to see you plants.” 
incorporate that word “alleged,” Judge. Then he touches on the responsibil- 

Q. Tell me what Document 3871 is,| ities and duties of the committee and; 
please. , continues: 

A. That is my letter of August 21,; “Asa part of the duty of the College 
1928, directed to Mr. Ellis De Bouler,| of Agriculture is to keep in touch with | 
attorney of the Federal Trade Commis- | all possible means of improving the agri- | 
sion, at his office at Seattle, Washing-| cultural situation in the State, we are} 
ton, and is in reply to two letters of his! planning a meeting of men represent- 
of August 14, requesting information.|ing the agricultural interests of the 

Q. It shows contributions in four} State at which the advisability of form-} 
years from the Idaho Power Company | ing a State committee of Idaho may be! 
to this committee of $4,792.53? A.!discussed. Dr. E. A. White, who is di- | 
Yes, sir. rector of the National Committee, will} 
_ Q. Is this document that I am show-|be in Idaho on May 25 and has offered | 
ing you now the letter you have referred | to present this matter to such a repre- 
to that was written you by Mr. Lewis|sentative group. Would it be possible 
in May, 1925? A. Yes, that was written|for you as general manager of your 
me, dated May 11, 1925, | organization to attend such a meeting 

The Witness: Might I call attention|in Boise at that time or do you think a 
to one paragraph of that letter so you | date later in the summer would be more 
may have a little better idea of the pur-| suitable? If you cannot attend per- 
pose of the committee? sonally, perhaps some other officer or 

Q. Certainly. prominent member. of your organization | 

A. (Reading:) “You undoubtedly are | could be present.” 
aware of the growing interest on the Q. Had you talked to anyone in the 
part of the farmers of the country in’ university regarding this subject that is 
the use of electricity,”’ and so forth. | discussed in the letter? 

Then it proceeds: “There are diffi- A. Dean Iddings I have known for a 
culties, largely financial, to be overcome | great many years and I have had many 
before many farms can be so supplied.} discussions on the necessity of further 
There also is a general feeling that if; extension of electricity to the farm and! 
the farmer is to take his place in an , 
industrial civilization, he must make 
more use of mechanical power in place 
of manpower. With the idea of discov- 
ering what place electricity can profit-| crying demand for years on the part of | 
ably take in this program of power|the farmer to have electrical service 
forming and how far it can be appliedj available for their use, and there have 



































point of view of the agricultural inter- | 
ests of the State. I do not know whether! 
you catch the situation. It has been a} 


j 





, the National Committee on the| service was not made available. This 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculture] committee started two years ago to 
was formed about two years ago. study many of these problems. No 


doubt you would be interested in know- 
ing what the results have been. 

Q. But in these instances had the 
needs of the rural communities been dis- 
cussed in connection with the Ontario 
situation and had not the Ontario situ 
ation been brought into the discussion 
over and over again? A. I very rarely 
have heard it referred to or seen it re- 
ferred to in Idaho. 

Q. In your territory has not the On- 
tario situation been pointed out as a 
municipal project or government proj- 


them many times over what they are 
paying for the service. That is a part of 
the work we are doing. 

Q. I am not going to argue with you 
about farm relief. A. Certainly not. 

By Mr. Healy: I think it is proper to 
point out that there are things in this 
record that have a tendency to show 
that the Public Relations Sections of 
some of the associations who have had to 
do with this movement see in it the op- 
portunity to form friendly contact and to 
do some of the work in opposition to the 
municipal ownership campaign. A. I do 
not know as to that. 


Q: You have already stated that. A. 


ect which carried great benefit for agri-| Yes, sir. 


culture? 

A. The only time it has been so pointed 
out to my knowledge was in certain of 
the so-called radical papers that supply 
a news service, 

By Commissioner McCulloch: You 
claim this was sort of a farm relief 
plan? 

A. I do not claim it. I assert it is, 
and that it produces farm relief. 

Q. Without the equalization fee? 

A. Yes. I have statements and had 
personal talks with farmers. The farmer 
who is now paying five dollars a month 
for power is saving the, time of one man. 
The housewife today is saving from one 
to six hours depending on the type of 
work, by having electricity in the farm 
home. 

Q. We are not trying out the merits 
of the various farm relief plans. There 
are too many of them. 

A. I appreciate it, but I want you to 
understand the real purpose of the com- 
mittee and what it was. I am afraid 


the importance of that work from the| there is a misunderstanding on the part | A. 


of the Commission as to the purpose of 
that work. It is an honest effort to help 
the farmer. This year we have con- 
nected up over 1,500 farms to supply 
electrical service. The farmers using 
that service say it is the cheapest thing 


Q. But what i have stated I am very 
certain will be sustantiated by the rec- 


lord or at least there is some testimony 


that tends to show it. What it shows 
will be eventually determined by the 
Commission. 


A. I do not know about that. I might 
| say that as far as my company is con- 
| cerned, if we have satisfied customers we 
| are not worried about what you are doing 
a8 to public relations. That is one rea- 

son why we have been interested in 
this farm extension work, because the 
farmer is the man it serves. 

Q. What is document 3875? 

A. That is the minutes of the meeting 
of the Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture held August 16, 
1926, held at Caldwell, Idaho, near the 
experimental farm where the bulk of the 
experiments were carried on by the com- 
mittee. 

Q. Approximately how many copies of 
the progress report have you circulated ? 

12,000 copies have been printed. I 
j do not know how many were circulated. 
| Q. 6,000 or 7,000 were sent to the Na- 
; tional Committee, were they not? A. 
On the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
{culture, yes, sir. 

| Q. 1,000 or 2,006 were taken by the 





| of the Navy. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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way, parent organization. i | 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Hearings_in rate cases assigned Oc- 


| tober 13 by the Interstate Commerce 


vocating issue of certificates of citizen- 


ship to children of naturalized parents. 
ar Page 6, Col. 5 





Leather Commission. Limit Authority of Judi- 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 4 . f rat lai hy 7 im Labor 
: ublishes a trade informa-; Summary of rate complaints file e ; 
Lion bulletin: BT with the Interstate Commerce Com- Disputes. 


tion bulletin (No. 574) on selling Amer- 


i leather in Germany. 
ate Page 9, Col. 7) 


Mines and Minerals 


Increase in quantity of imported 
crude mica is accompanied by decrease 


in value. 
in value Page 5, Col. 7 


New device perfected by Bureau of 


Mines to test metal oxides. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


America leads in production of di- 
atodmite. 





mission. _ 
| [Continued from Page 1.) 

have no power to issue injunctions either 
in behalf of private persons or corpora- 
tions, or in behalf of the Government, 
|to render effective decrees. 

Said to be Illegal. 

| <A, P, Thom, Washington, D. C., gen- 
|eral counsel for the railroads, also op- 
| posed the proposed legislation before the 
House committee, saying that there are 
two grounds for declaring unconstitu- 
|tional any act of Congress which will 
take away from the courts of the United 
States the existing power to grant in- 
junctions. These were (1) Because the 
| Congress can not constitutionally destroy, 
or emasculate the Federal judiciary 
| which is a separate coordinate and es- 
| sential part of the constitutional scheme 
lof the Federal Government; (2) Because 
ito do so, as provided by the proposed 
legislation, would have the effect of de- 
priving a person of essential rights in 
respect to his life, Tiberty and property, 
without due process of law. He said tha 
| proposed legislation if enacted would } 
| violate the Constitution by taking away (f 
a nessential part of a coordinate branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. Strickland for the Bar Associa- 
tion committee, told the judiciary com- 
mittee that “the true purpose of an in- 
junction is to prevent irreparable injury.” 
' “The powers of equity courts should 

| not under any circumstances be limited,” 
he said, “and if by any chance a court, 
here or there, should abuse its powers 
without regard for justice, there is a 
remedy to be had in such a case.” 

Advocates of the proposed legislation 


Page 6 
Decisions in rate cases handed down 
October 13. by Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. 
Page 6 
Proposal of railroads to revise rates 
on fertilizers imported at South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports is denied by Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Brooksville & Inverness Railway au- 
thorized to issue $54,000 in mortgage 
bonds to be paid to parent company, 
Seaboard Air Line for advances, 
Page -7, Col. 3 
Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Rail- 
;road authorized to issue $75,000 of 
| bonds. 


| Retail Trade 


Increase of 6 per cent in sales of re- 
tail stores noted in September over 
sales in September, 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Shipping ' 


Shipping Board to study bids for two 


vessels. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Army has salvaged $34,105,122 of 
waste supplies in last 10 years. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


-Device to spray shots from machine 
guns to be tried as defense against 
planes. 

: Page 3, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
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Current issue of “The Hospital 
Corps” (Vol. XII, No. 4) published for 
the information of the Hospital Corps 
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Page 9, Col. 7 Wises Page 1, Col. 4 | 
N zs 5 Circuit Court of Appeals for Third 
aturalttzation j Circuit holds seizure and sale of vessel 
owned by United States is void under 
Continuation of full text of address | admiralty Act. (Hudson Trading Co 
of Assistant to + peta ed a ad-|\, United States.) . 
vocating issue of certificates of catizen- | P 
ship to children of naturalized parents. | age 8, Col. 5 
to curb the injunction power included 


Page 6, Col. 5| ; 
Social Welfare !l} William Green, president of the Amer- 


ll\ ican Federation of Labor, and Represen- 
| tative Shafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Mr. Green said that millions of working 
i men and women “feel very keenly the 
| effect of this deep-seated grievance.” He 
said they are suffering more than ever 
before through the right of injunction in 
labor controversies. 
Inconsistency Claimed. 
“Tt seems so contradictory and incon- 


Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, completes study of results of 
public aid to mothers of dependent 
children, 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Third 
Circuit holds that Kiesel patent for 
brake beam for railway cars 1S Tre- 
stricted to “third suspension” system 
and is not infringed by defendant’s de- 
vice showing fourth point of support. 
(Chicago Railway Equipment Co. v. 
Davis Brake Beam Co.) 
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ey 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


Cases scheduled for hearing in week 
of October 15 are listed by Supreme 





Page 8, Col. 1 | Court. sistent,” Mr. Green said, “that the courts 

See Special Index and Law Digest Page 8, Col.7 ||} of the land should declare the labor ~ 
on Page 8. e ganizations to be a necessity, a part o 
Taxation our institutional life, that they serve a 


|most commendable and praiseworthy pur- 
| pose, and then strip these labor organ- 
izations of the use of their economic 
power through the issuance of injunc- 
tions which prevent them from organ- 
(Saul vy. 'izing their workmen, using their funds 
to supply relief, and to meet the legiti- 
Page 4, Col. 1 |]! mate expenses of the labor organiza- 
| Board of Tax Appeals holds that pay- | | tions, preventing them from striking, 
|ments made according to an agreement | from using their economic strength, pre~ 
Page 3, Col. 1 | by a corporation to heirs of an official venting them from doing many things 

See under “Railroad and “Shipping” | are capital payments. (Warren Steam they regard as legitimate and proper.” He 
hondyngs. Pump Company v. Comr.) | cited various court’ utterances and other 


: Page 4, Col. 6 ||| statements in support of his argument, 
P ublic H ealth | Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap | He said that in 1927 more than 600 in- 
ambulance adopted in 


. eye, ¢ 
Public Utilities Board of Tax Appeals rules that no 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- | profit results from sale of books, papers 
mony on October 11 before the Federal ; and records of law firm, which were in- 
Trade Commission in its investigation herited by two members of firm and 
of public utilities. Witness: William | turned over to partnership. 
R. Putnam, of Idaho. ! Comr.) 

Page 7, Col. a) 


President Coolidge talks with King of 
Spain by radiotelephone. 





peals, - | junctions were issued against labor as 
: 1} compared with 300 similar injunctions In 
Page 4, Col. 4 |[! 1929. 
Summary of decisions of the Board | Mr. Thom, in opposing the proposed 
of Tax Appeals. | legislation, said that if the courts could 
not intervene with __ injunctions, the 
| “most substantial and valuable rights of 
| persons and citizens” would be violated 
‘and “the courts would be deprived of 
J! an essential part of their judicial com- 
| petency and power.” 
| “Trrespective,” he said, “of the prop- 
‘osition that the bill would be uncon- 
| stitutional because it seems to restrict 
the meaning of the word property as 
! used in the Constitution and because it 
involves an unconstitutional impairment 
| of the judicial branch of the Government, 
it would be unconstitutional also because 
| it -would in effect constitute a part of 
an effective means of confiscation. The 
bill involves a substantial impairment 
of the judicial power. of the United 
States, a surrender of the only available 
means of protecting its citizens in the 
enjoyment of a large and substantial 
part of their constitutional rights in 
; respect to life, liberty as well as in re- 
spect to property, and accordingly, it 
would be invalid. wai hed 
sae at es : ; “Even if Congress were hindere Vv 
N. E. L. A. for distribution? A. Yes, | committee. I paid every voucher that es ieee it would still 
sir. - : ‘ | those men have submitted to me but I} be unwise in the extreme and would still 
Q. I see that in the meeting of April|do not know what they may have spent | destroy the fundamental purposes of all 
a8, 1908, howe Se = ree te © Contras. well-regulated and just governments to 
posed fellowship by the Idaho Power Q. Very well. I have nothing further take evay from the courts the power 
Company. A. Yes, sir. | to ask you, Mr, Putnam. of preventive justice and to lay prostrate 
S en ee ©, Seweekiy beem ostal-| &: ow 5 Suggest In connection with at the fect of the mob the constitutional 
lished? A. Yes, sir. ; | that accomplishment of the committee rights of men.” 
Q. In what college or university ? A./ that there is a booklet, Judge Healy, that | Sees Undue Alarm. 
The University of Idaho. |I would like to submit and in that connec- | Representative Schafer, for the La- 
i eee ly mae of the | tion just tell you what that booklet is. It Guardia-bill, said it seems that certain 
Idaho Power Company or does it appear|contains a statement with reference to business institutions are unduly alarmed 
that it is founded by the Idaho Power|the use of electricity at the present day as to the results which may obtain if 
Company? : on the farm. The first is that over 1,170 this legislation is enacted into law. 
A. [have never seen a report on_ it, 80|farms have been electrified since the first “This legislation” he said, “merely limits 
I cannot tell how it is carried. Et is un-|of the year up to the first of August om the jurisdiction of the Federal equity 
derstood that the Idaho Power Company this year. Since that’ ‘time there have aan and will prevent such courts from 
contributed the money, yes, sir. |been some 400 more. There are over issuing certain tyrannical injunctions in 
@ How muah ie it? A, $1,200 & yc’ | Li) maboe 10 ont ae ae Cee butien labor disputes in the future as have been 
Q. How long has that arrangemen lines supplying electricity to the farmer.| 335 ued in the past.’? He said those 
been in progress? A. It was perfected|The farms are buying electricity de- setae to this le islation are what he 
this past summer. My understanding is|livered at the farm for an average of eae 4 “o adamant "hes exet eeniel 
that the student has been sucured by the|21-3 cents per kilowatt hour. ceed to the laglulation he ‘al bosamans 
university authorities, although F am - Excerpts from transcript of testi- Senet desire a continuance of a system 
positive that the student is yet at work] mony before the Federal Trade | py which a Federal judge can by injanc. 
under that fellowship. You will see; (Con mission in its inveatigati ) ; _ Judge can by inj 
i oY th WMESEEON A’ estigation of |'tion break up labor organizations. 
Judge Healy, that is tohelpcarry on te! jubtic atilties will be continued in “‘Every workingman has a right,’’ Mr 
studies by the Agricultural College of the} 41) 55.46 of October 16 Senate ain’ a oe 
use of electricity on the farm. It was . ° chafer said, “to make his own terms 
a matter that was suggested to us by with his employers and it makes no dif- 
the university authorities and they asked eens so ~ as sighs me . he makes 
whether we could not help that work. is terms through collective bargaining 
by means of a labor organization. Any 


We replied that we oa Bids for Two Vessels legislation having for its object the pre 
= i expenses s y r 1s opjec : ee 
Q. Who pays the traveling P vention of such combinations or strikes 


of the members of this committee when [Continued from Page 1.] : ae > , 2 
they go to attend the meetings? A. The | sale of the vessels. In ‘the event the! 35 unjust.” He said a corporation is an 
committee does. not pay them. I as-| United States Lines are not sold under| 28S0ciation of persons united to promote 
sume they pay them themselves. . |the invitation of bids, now being adver-| 2 Common purpose. ‘Heads of great 
Q. Have you told us or shown us in|tised by the Board, and should the Board! COrporations,” he added, “and those finan- 
enhibits all the disbursements made by! reject the offers for the two inactive ves- | Mot concede the right of a worker to 
this committee of which you are treas-|sels, it may then decide to recondition] Cially interested in them, when they do 
urer? A, Yes, all of my disbursements|them, he declared. Mr. Plummer made strike, should well consider that in time 
as treasurer of the committee, yes, sir.jclear, however, that no consideration; Of business depression they do not hesi- 
Q. That includes all the disbursements|would be given this phase of the matter} tate to close the gates and stop run- 
f the committee as such, does it mot? until after the other propositions have| ning; in other words, the corporation it- 
A. Yes, although I want you to un-|been disposed of altogether. self strikes) Those who approve of the 
derstand that the committee 1S being | The two vessels were commandeered; strike of the corporation and oppose the 
jun by Mr. Sheppard an by Dean Idd-|by the United States upon entry of the strike of an organization of employes 
|ings and was by Professor Lewis when | United States in the World War. They| believe that a law-created corporation. 
| he was in the State. Ido not run the | are of 19,500 gross tons each, has more rights than God-created man,’> ‘— 


Airplane 
Sweden. 


Public Lands 


Ranchers declared to be advocating | oa ee and Digest of Tax 
regulation of grazing on public domain. oe age 4. 


Pare 1, Col. 6) Textsles 


Radio pasion of activity~in textile in- 
The Radio Division of the Depart-|“''"Y 0f Europe is predicted. _ 5 
ment of Commerce publishes its | &e 5, Col. 1 


monthly “Radio Service Bulletin” (No. Trade Practices 


138.) 
Page 9, Col.7| Federal Trade Commission appr 
Application of radio station WGY_ of |10 rule sof trade conduct adopted by 
of Schenectady, N. Y., for full-time /glass industry and endorses five other 
operation and greater power is denied. |rules as trade expressions. 


Page 3, Col. 4 Page 1, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants authority to Chicago, Rock Is- tal to care for 90 per.cent of veteran 
land & Gulf Railway to build railway patients, says Director of Veterans’ 
from Amarillo to Sterrett, Tex., instead Bureau, 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 


Page 3, Col. 4| 
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| Veterans 


Bids available in Government hospi- | 
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Shipping Board to Study 
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